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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE have the pleasure of presenting our readers with a luminous 
and statesmanlike paper entitled “ Europe and 
the Bohemian Question,” from the pen of Dr. 
Kryamarz, who is one of the most striking and interesting figures 
in'the Austrian Reichsrath, where he leads the “ Young Bohe- 
mian” Party. We believe this to be the first occasion on 
which an authoritative exposition of the Czech case has been 
published in England, though we have had abundant supplies 
of German or philo-German information. Our distinguished 
contributor was one of the Vice-Presidents of the Austrian 
Parliament in November 1897, at a time when scenes of vio- 
lence and disorder of an exceptionally disgraceful character 
ogeurred. The Pan-German faction, headed by Messrs. 
Schonerer and Wolf, and the German Anti-Semites under 
the leadership of Dr. Lueger, behaved in a manner which 
Irish obstructives might have envied ; their language was so 
coarse and revolting as to defy reproduction. During this 
ordeal Dr. Kramarz displayed remarkable dignity and tact as a 
Vice-President, and after one of the most tumultuous of these 
sittings, he was received in audience by the Emperor, who 
expressed his satisfaction at the calm, firm and impartial manner 
in which he had discharged his duties. The first representatives 
of Bohemia who sat in the Vienna Parliament nearly all 
belonged to the “ Old Bohemian” Party, but they gradually lost 
the confidence of their countrymen owing to their too close 
connection with the German Clerical interest, and they were 
strongly suspected of desiring to hand over complete control 
of the schools to the Ultramontane Clergy. Ultimately 


the “Old Bohemian” Party was destroyed as a political 
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force, their place being taken by the “ Young Bohemian” 
Party, of which Dr. Kramarz is the leader. Apart from 
his position in his own country, he has a special right to 
an audience in England and a claim upon the gratitude 
of Europe, as he was the first man to point out with 
clearness and power the aims of Germany inthe East and in 
the Mediterranean, and he exposed the methods by which that 
country is endeavouring to attain her ends.* Dr. Kramarz is 
a loyal Austrian, and it is his earnest wish that the various 
nations and races comprising the Austrian Empire should be 
more firmly knit together as an Imperial unit. Keeping this 
end steadily in view, he is the effective and brilliant champion 
of a policy of decentralisation, to be worked out with admin- 
istrative prudence and care. He enjoys the confidence of that 
great body of his countrymen who do not wish to be obliged to 
choose between Germany and Russia, but who, if driven to 
choose, would surely prefer the Slav Power. 


The past month has been politically dull and featureless. In 
M. Pelletan’s fact it has been so utterly barren of serious 
techies incident as to have reduced Continental quid- 

‘“nuncs to a minute discussion of M. Camille 
Pelletan’s speeches, which were altogether too extravagant to 
merit the attention they have received. Their very indiscre- 
tion rendered them perfectly innocent. They may even have 
performed a public service by showing the fire-eaters of the 
French Press how utterly absurd their daily declarations of 
war become when incautiously repeated by a _ responsible 
statesman. But is it not hard on the unlucky orator 
that he should be castigated by the very journalists he has 
endeavoured to emulate? For we are told that Nationalist 
organs each of which consumes so many foreigners per diem 
—mainly Englishmen—have joined in the outcry against M. 
Pelletan. They object presumably to having their thunder 
stolen. If Ministers take to eating Englishmen what will be 
left for the Opposition except to become anglophile—a truly 
cruel fate. The speaker has since explained to the aggrieved 
chauvinists that he had no serious intention of poaching on 
their preserves ; he was only amusing his audiences and con- 
tributing to the gaiety of nations. Foreigners have accepted 
the contributions in the spirit in which they were offered. As 
the French themselves would say, nothing is changed though 

* See the Revue de Paris of February 1899, to which Dr. Kramarz con- 


tributed an article which we specially recommend to the attention of our 
readers, 
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the world is richer by three speeches. Not even the ponderous 
efforts of the German Press have been able to convince the 
Italians that a French Cabinet, which has been distinguished 
above all others by its efforts to effect a rapprochement with 
Italy, seriously contemplates a blow “straight at the heart of 
Italy” from Corsica. Nor has any sensible Englishman 
allowed himself to be ruffled by the proclamation of “a holy 
war” against this country. A few years ago such an utterance by 
a responsible Frenchman might have had regrettable results, as 
the relations between the two countries were in such a deplorable 
condition as to make both Governments the prey of mischievous 
third parties. France and England are still far from being on 
the terms they should be, but at any rate they have given 
the agent provocateur his congé. This much was apparent 
last year during the Franco-Turkish dispute, in which the 
Germans were extraordinarily anxious that we should take a 
more active interest, and their leading journals became almost 
lachrymose in their lamentations over “the decline of British 
prestige in the Mediterranean.” The Press Bureau of the 
Wilhelm Strasse felt it would be useless to exploit M. Pelletan’s 
“holy war ” against ourselves, and contented itself with cautious 
homilies addressed to Italy recapitulating the advantages she 
enjoyed as a member of the Triple Alliance, which would 
protect her from French aggression. Another satisfactory 
indication of improving Anglo-French relations is afforded by 
the flatness of the sensational canard that England had landed 
300 Sikhs at an obscure Malay State called Kelantan, “as a 
preliminary to a British assault upon Siam.” 


While outwardly the past month has been uneventful, there 
is reason to believe that inwardly it has been 


A C isi i i Py i ° 
= ~~ in interesting, and, from the British point of view, 
waa anxious. Our foreign policy is passing through 


a somewhat critical period, to understand which 
it is necessary to indulge in a brief retrospect which, we trust, 
will not overtax the reader’s patience, as the subject is of such 
Supreme importance. At the moment of Lord Salisbury’s 
retirement we ventured to sound a note of warning as to the 
chief danger ahead of a Government deprived of its one member 
who was well informed, experienced and sagacious in the treat- 
ment of foreign affairs. We emphasised the signal service 
rendered to this country by the late Premier, in keeping Great 
Britain free from entangling arrangements with Germany, 
for it may be confidently affirmed that when he placed 
his resignation in the hands of the Sovereign there was no 
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political understanding whatsoever between England and 
Germany, apart from the purely local Anglo-German agree- 
ments of which the contents are fairly well known, though 
some mystery has been made with regard to one of them. 
Few Englishmen, and fewer foreigners are aware of the repeated 
attempts made ever since 1895 to draw Great Britain into 
an Anglo-German allliance. Teutonic diplomacy becomes vocal 
over its successes, but is wonderfully reticent as regards its 
failures. For this reason the world is ignorant of the Kaiser’s 
efforts to induce the Tsar to admit Germany into the Dual 
Alliance, and of his alternative attempts to enrol England in 
the TZvriplice. The first of these occurred in the summer 
of 1895, on a memorable day in the Cowes week, when 
the Emperor sought, so to speak, “to bounce” the newly 
appointed British Premier, but Lord Salisbury executed a 
masterly strategic movement to the rear, in the nature of one of 
those “ polite withdrawals,” which he once referred to in describ- 
ing his relations with another Power. As one of the very few 
men in public life with a serious knowledge of modern European 
history, he realised that the very last relation which any self- 
respecting Power should adopt towards Germany is that of a 
so-called ally. The first use the Berlin Government would 
make of an English alliance would be to secretly “ re-insure” 
with Russia against all risks of having to support England. 


We have more than once related the sequel to the Cowes 

episode. Cajolery having failed, recourse was 
The Kroger had to intimidation, and ie British public was 
ape. suddenly startled by a bolt from the biue in the 
shape of the famous telegram to President Kriger, which, 
contrary to the statement of the pro-Germans in this 
country, was read to a German cabinet council before 
being despatched. This event caused such a sensation at 
the time as to conceal the still more significant actions 
of the German Government. Count v. Bilow has however 
publicly admitted, with unusual candour, that the diplo- 
matic exertions of Germany on behalf of the Boers at the 
time of the telegram had only served to reveal the “ isolation” 
of that Power. In other words, “the Queen’s grandson” 
followed up his message to Kriiger by endeavouring to organise 
a European coalition against the Queen. This amiable 
manceuvre failed only because Russia and France declined to 
co-operate. France had had a recent experience of German 
“co-operation” in the Far East, which made her unwilling 
to repeat it. In addition to the too notorious telegram, and 
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the too little known diplomacy of January 1896, there was a 
no less suggestive despatch of the German Foreign Minister, 
declaring that “the independence” of the Transvaal was a 
German interest. This document was one of the contributory 
causes of the Boer ultimatum, as it was not unnaturally inter- 
preted at Pretoria as a pledge of German support in the event 
of the independence of the Transvaal being jeopardised. At 
this time Lord Salisbury’s policy was evidently guided by two 
wise principles, viz,, to keep clear of all entanglements with 
Germany and to remain on reasonable terms with France and 
Russia. If Germany could only have been kept “ isolated ” the 
history of the last few years would have had to be rewritten, 
and every other country would be a gainer. Fortune, how 
ever, did not smile upon Europe. In the first place France 
fell under influences which if not consciously “ German,” 
systematically played the German game, and banished an Anglo- 
French entente from practical politics. Ultimately came the 
Fashoda episode. This was a glorious moment for the Kaiser, 
who showed himself to be a worthy pupil of the man of blood 
and iron. He was effusive in his assurances of friendship to 
the British Government, while President Faure has placed upon 
record the surprise felt in Paris at the spontaneous promises of 
moral support which the French Government received from 
Berlin when peace was trembling in the balance. It is pos- 
sible that the most intelligent French statesmen were to some 
extent guided in coming to terms by the obvious anxiety of 
Germany to provoke war. 


In the Fashoda affair the British Government had no alter- 
S native but to be firm, as no great Power could 
equel to : re : 
Fashoda, consent to be deprived of the legitimate prize of 
a war, lasting over two years, by the accidental 
appearance of acorporal’s guard in the contested territory, even 
though Colonel Marchand and his companions had made a 
heroic march across Africa. But it must be candidly acknow- 
ledged that our Government showed a singular want of foresight 
in allowing itself to be “surprised” by Colonel Marchand’s 
success, which the official world characteristically pronounced 
to be “impossible” until it was a fait accompli. The conse- 
quences of the prolonged Anglo-French crisis were as serious 
for England as for France. The two Powers became com- 
pletely alienated, and the ‘ertius gaudens had a series of 
Opportunities such as Bismarck would have envied, and 
which it must be admitted were exploited with Bismarckian 
instinct and Bismarckian ability. The Kaiser appeared to 
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dominate the entire European Concert. He took up or put 
down his flute (to use a favourite metaphor of Count von 
Bilow’s) as he pleased, and the Dual Alliance, the Triple 
Alliance, and Great Britain were all apparently prepared to 
dance to his piping. The United States, however, still re- 
mained without the German orbit. The Berlin Government 
had committed the commonplace blunder of backing the wrong 
horse in the Spanish-American War, and on failing to induce 
other Powers to support a losing cause, was reduced to 
declaring that their Spanish sympathies were “a wicked 
invention of the English,” as in fact, they had been heart 
and soul on the side of the winners before the first shot 
was fired. The Far East was perhaps the scene of Germany’s 
greatest triumph; the seizure of Kiauchau, when she pre- 
vented Russia and England from joint action by representing 
to each in turn that she had the approval and backing of the 
other, was a masterpiece. Moreover, she almost succeeded in 
subsequently engineering a war between Russia and Great 
Britain by encouraging the former to take possession of Port 
Arthur and then pointing out to the latter how disastrous it was 
to her prestige that Russia should acquire a position from which 
Japan had been ejected. Students of foreign affairs ask them- 
selves in vain why the statesmen of St. Petersburg and London 
refuse to profit by such painful experiences and continue to 
allow themselves to be fooled and fleeced by “the honest broker.” 


The outbreak of the Boer War in the Autumn of 1899 
Th : afforded Germany another opportunity of 
e Windsor ne a ee 

Visit. practising on British simplicity. The Emperor 
paid a visit to this country accompanied, be 
it remembered, by Count von Bilow. These two astute 
statesmen while at Windsor advocated Anglo-German co-opera- 
tion (“an Alliance between the mightiest navy and the mightiest 
army”), with such eloquence as to mislead some of our most 
eminent public men into the belief that they meant business. 
Shortly afterwards the word “ alliance” was pronounced on a 
public platform in this country. The inevitable result followed. 
On the one hand the British “overtures” were loudly and 
offensively repudiated by the German semi-official organs, 
while Germany at once turned round upon Russia, pointing 
out that she had only to lift her little finger to bring England 
into the Triple Alliance. Russia was thereby induced to 
withdraw her opposition to the Bagdad Railway, which is no 
less aimed at Russian than at British interests. We have reason 
to believe that the Russians were confidentially informed by 
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Germany that England supported the Bagdad Railway. Germany 
is no less anxious that it should be understood in St. Peters- 
burg that if she reaches the Persian Gulf, she will see to it 
that her “ Eastern neighbour” also attains her ambition in 
this quarter. Here the precedent of Kiauchau is made use of, 
for the Germans claim credit with Russia for the latter’s 
acquisition of Port Arthur “which only England objected 
to.” If the Teutons ever manoeuvre themselves into Koweit, 
they will certainly manoeuvre Russia into Bunder Abbas. “ Only 
England will object.” Not only will the humiliating situation 
of the Far East be reproduced, but Germany will acquire a 
permanent lever for intrigue on the Indian frontier, and will 
gain opportunities for embroiling Russia and England such 
as she has never had before. If the lines of this future fiasco 
were laid down in the Windsor conversations of three years 
ago, as the Germans imply, it should be remembered, that 
Lord Salisbury was then taking a temporary respite from public 
affairs. During the strain and stress of the South African 
War he seems for a period to have surrendered to the Anglo- 
German section of the Cabinet, hence the indefensible 
“ Yangtse Agreement,” as it was termed by Count von Bulow, 
which made us the laughing-stock of Europe. The ex-Premier’s 
wisdom in keeping clear of all general arrangements with 
Germany became finally vindicated by the events of the past 
winter, when believing our fortunes to be at a low ebb, if 
not in a desperate condition, the German Government took 
off the mask of friendship and joined in an Anglophobe hue 
and cry to which no parallel was presented elsewhere. The 
notorious speech of Count von Biilow in the Reichstag settled 
the lingering doubts of those who hesitated as to whether official 
Germany should be regarded as a hostile force. On that occa- 
sion the German Chancellor treated any comparison between 
the British and German armies as an insult to Germany, being 
an attempt to “misrepresent the heroic character and moral 
basis of our struggles for national unity.” Note in passing 
that the French Minister of Marine regards this “moral basis” 
somewhat differently, for he has lately told his countrymen that 
“at the end of the nineteenth century, after the defeat of 
France by the barbarism of old Germany, a return was made 
to brute force.” 


It is believed that prior to the retirement of Lord Salisbury 
and before the close of the South African War the 
German Government made one further effort to 
entangle this country in some kind of alliance, 
The Anglophobe movement in Germany had, however, by this 


The Present 
Danger. 
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time broken all bounds, and the idea was inadmissible. The 
reader will naturally be inclined to say that in the face of 
the unforgettable outrages of last winter, and the general 
hostility displayed to this country by all classes in Germany 
during the last three years, it is unthinkable that there can 
be any risk of patriotic British statesmen so far forgetting 
their duties as to contemplate a rapprochement with Germany. 
But in the field of politics it is exactly the unthinkable 
for which one must be prepared. Since the close of the 
South African War and the retirement of Lord Salisbury 
the Berlin Government has been engaged in another 
strenuous effort to draw this country into its net, and is 
confident of success to-day where it has failed before, as “ the 
chief obstacle” is now regarded as removed. As we wrote in 
the August number of the Wazional Review, ‘‘ What is alarming 
in the present situation from the British standpoint is that there 
is no one left in the Cabinet with any serious working knowledge 
of German policy or German methods,’ and we hazarded 
the prediction, that “the Kaiser is determined to make the 
attempt this autumn (of entangling us in some form of alli- 
ance), probably beginning with Mr. Brodrick, who is expected 
to attend the German Manceuvres.” As all the world knows 
Mr. Brodrick has attended the German Manoeuvres dressed in 
khaki and wearing German Orders. It will hardly be pretended 
that he was invited in order that he might instruct his illustrious 
host in Army Reform or to discuss strategy, as Lord Roberts 
and the other distinguished English Generals would have been 
quite competent for that purpose. Mr. Brodrick was invited 
because it is a political advantage to Germany to be able to 
flourish a British Cabinet Minister in the face of other Powers 
whose manoeuvres are not so attended. In the second place 
it showed that England dare not resent German attacks 
on her army as any self-respecting Power should resent 
them. But above all Mr. Brodrick was a politician with 
whom ‘business” might be transacted. The Kaiser has a 
genius for hypnotising our public men, and we may be sure 
that he laid himself out to fascinate the English War Minister, 
who has doubtless been convinced of the “friendship” of 
Germany, has learnt that the Anglophobe movement was an 
invention of the newspapers, and that the German Navy is a myth, 


It is imperative for Germany to “ticket” England as “a 
German sheep” in the European fold, because 
her continental position stands in dire need of 
reinforcement at the present time. Forty years 
of Bismarckianism have resulted in the universal distrust of 


German 
Motives. 
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German policy, which inspires almost as little confidence in the 
members of the Triple Alliance as in the Dual Alliance. The 
Pan-German movement has greatly increased the feeling 
throughout Europe against Germany. Both Austria and Italy 
have latterly made it manifest that they regard the Triplice as 
a broken reed, and they are anxiously casting about to 
strengthen their position with other Powers. In fact the great 
peace insurances are now qualified by re-insurances and cross- 
insurances in every direction, which are directly due to Prince 
Bismarck’s disclosure that he had sold Austria to Russia. This 
has completely undermined the confidence of Germany’s allies 
in the predominant partner. If, however, Germany were able 
to represent to Austria and Italy that Great Britian had been 
secretly brought into partnership the solidity and permanence 
of the Triple Alliance would be assured, and the Pan-German 
movement greatly strengthened. Germany would also be able 
to extort large pourboires from Russia and France. But the 
main importance to the Berlin Government of an Anglo-German 
entente is that it would make it difficult for this country to 
prepare for “the naval Sadowa” for which Germany is pre- 
paring. As was pointed out in an able article in the August 
National Review entitled “Lord Salisbury and Continental 


, 


Entanglements ” : 


Should England enter into any kind of alliance with Germany, serious 
obstacles will be thrown in the way of those who desire to make preparations 
to meet the growing navy of Germany. It is essential that a port and naval 
arsenal should be established on the north-east coast, where we have no base 
of any kind to confront the magnificent German system of naval arsenals on 
the littoral of the North Sea, and that our fleet should be put in thorough 
order and its shooting brought up to the German level. But the establish- 
ment of that base and the reorganisation of the navy will require many years 
and many millions of money. How can any Ministry which has just con- 
cluded an alliance with Germany come before Parliament and ask for those 
millions for this specific purpose ? . . . Her object in soliciting a British 
alliance is, we repeat, to disarm England in the critical years while the German 
navy is still unready for action, and then to deliver the British Empire to a 
coalition in which she will have the lion’s share of the plunder. 


For these reasons we own to feeling considerable anxiety as to 
the possible developments of the near future. Our readers 
may rest assured that on the occasion of the approaching visit 
of the Kaiser to Sandringham, his Imperial Majesty will pursue 
bigger game than pheasants. We earnestly hope that the 
leading English newspapers which have shown on so many 
occasions during the last year that they thoroughly appreciate 
German policy, will protest before it is too late against the 
arrangements by which we are threatened. Is it extravagant to 
hope that Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey, who under- 
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stand this question as do no other men now in public life, will 
raise their influential voices? If they made it clear that should 
they come into office they would refuse to recognise any secret 
understandings entered into between the British Government 
and Germany, the situation would be saved. The very notion 
of a Germanised foreign policy is utterly hateful to the English 
_people and in this case, as in so many others, the instincts of 
the man in the Street are sounder than those of the man in the 
Cabinet. 


If we may descend from great things to small, we can give 
, our readers an opportune illustration of the 
= nivmueel folly of running iat Germany. The September 
Post number of the National Review contained a 
powerful and important article on the Persian Gulf question 
from the pen of Captain Mahan, which has deservedly created 
a great impression on public opinion, throughout Europe. 
The discussion of this article in Germany was particularly 
interesting, as showing afresh how suggestions of Anglo- 
German co-operation are invariably treated in responsible 
circles in Berlin. It incidentally gives us an object-lesson 
in the perversion of facts by the semi-official Press of that 
capital. The Berliner Post, which may be compared in in- 
fluence and position to the Szandard, while it has the 
additional advantage of being edited from the Press Bureau 
of the Wilhelm Strasse, is a constant sinner in this respect. 
In its morning issue of September g this leading journal, 
besides misrepresenting Captain Mahan’s argument, described 
it as an expression of editorial opinion, and a recantation of 
the views we have expressed in these pages upon the incom- 
patibility of German ambitions and British Imperial policy. 

The above-mentioned magazine (the National Review) has been, so to 
speak, the home of numerous intrigues against Germany, the last of which 
concerns the creation of a great anti-German league of England, Russia, 
and France. The fact that this same magazine, in the article we have 
mentioned, declares itself in favour of a renewal of the Anglo-German 
agreement, and maintains that all the Press quarrels between the two 
nations were misunderstandings, shows, as we have lately remarked, that the 
blind Germanophobia, which for a period seemed to be reigning over the 
whole of England, is now on the decline. . . . In this sense the article in the 
National Review can be regarded with complete satisfaction. 

The article in the Berliner Post, which bears internal 
evidence of official inspiration, proceeded to treat Captain 
Mahan’s article as equivalent to an overture to Germany on 
the part of the National Review, while insinuating that these 
overtures were supported by the Zzmes. The writer then goes 
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on to discuss these alleged overtures with an air of cool 
superiority from the German standpoint, saying that they require 
to be very carefully examined, for “we have no motive for 
co-operation with England on the Persian Gulf, which must 
bring us into direct opposition with Russia.” Our interests in 
that territory are not great enough to cause us, according to 
Prince Bismarck’s words, “ to throw the great after the small ” 
(das Grosse dem Kleinen nachzuwerfen). We thus see that the 
Berliner Post, which faithfully reflects the official attitude on 
this question, whatever the Kaiser may say in confidential con- 
versations with English Cabinet Ministers, invents an overture 
from this country simply in order to do a deal with Russia. 
So will it ever be with any political negotiations upon which 
our Cabinet may be so thoughtless as to enter. We apologise 
to our readers for once more having devoted such a large 
amount of space to Anglo-German relations, but we repeat 
that we have reason to believe they have lately entered upon 
a critical phase, owing to what is nothing less than an obsession 
on the part of certain Cabinet Ministers. 


Among recent foreign episodes requiring brief record, if no 
extended discussion, may be mentioned the visit 
of the King of Italy to his august ally at Potsdam, 
which had lost some of its lustre owing to a 
previous visit to St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, the German 
political world worked hard to make the visit a success, 
and to efface unpleasant memories. The magnificent fes- 
tivities were marked by unusually warm and _ picturesque 
speeches by the Kaiser. There was no echo of Count von 
Bilow’s former contemptuous references to Italy, whose 
friendship is more highly rated in Berlin now that she has 
established satisfactory relations with other Powers. The 
Italian Sovereign himself was courteous and restrained in his 
utterances. He understands his hosts too well to gush about 
them. Another political meeting at least as interesting was the 
Franco-Spanish demonstration at Toulouse on the occasion of 
the army manceuvres, which the Prince of Asturias attended as 
the guest of the French Republic. In a festive speech General 
André, the War Minister, warmly expressed, “in the name of 
the Government of the Republic,” his sense of the honour 
done to the French army by this visit, and spoke of “the 
comradeship of French and Spanish soldiers,” a sentiment 
reciprocated by the Prince, who referred to “the affectionate 
camaraderie” with which he had been treated. In some quarters 
this incident is regarded as a preliminary to a Franco-Spanish 
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rapprochement, which would certainly be a great feather in M. 
Delcassé’s cap should it materialise, as it would free France from 
all anxiety as regards her southern frontier, while if coupled 
with the effective detachment of Italy from the Triple Alliance, it 
would place the Republic on a military equality with Germany. 
The French Government has certain domestic difficulties to 
cope with, but these have been somewhat exaggerated by corre- 
spondents living in the Nationalist atmosphere of Paris. So long 
as M. Combes and his colleagues can count on the approval of 
the great provincial centres of population, the position of the 
Cabinet is fairly secure, and it can afford to ignore the outrageous 
Opposition press which discharges a torrent of “foul and filthy 
lies ” over every Ministerial word and deed. The Ministry is not 
only strong, but it is clearly conscious of its strength, and this 
doubles its power. General André’s action, in the case of Colonel 
de St. Rémy, is an instance in point. This officer refused, on 
the ground of conscientious scruples, to obey the order he 
had received to eject certain recalcitrant nuns from schools 
closed by the new Law of Associations, against which these 
excellent ladies had been induced to make a political demon- 
stration by the clerical press. Their heroism took the unheroic 
form of emptying slops over the army. The Colonel was at 
once relieved of his command and tried by court-martial, which, 
on the ridiculous plea that the order was merely a civil requi- 
sition “transmitted” by his military superior, and not “an 
order” from the latter, sentenced him to one day’s imprison- 
ment to date from the day of his arrest. The War Minister 
very properly refused to allow military justice to stultify itself, 
and placed the mutinous Colonel on the retired list. M.Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, has also shown his vigour by 
recalling the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the Marquis 
de Montebello, who will be replaced by M. Bompard, a com- 
mercial expert. The French consider they have not received 
fair treatment hitherto at the hands of M. de Witte, and 
M. Bompard is deemed more likely to obtain economic con- 
cessions from Russia than the Marquis de Montebello, who 
belongs to the old school of diplomatists and probably despises 
commerce. But that is not the only or the operative reason for 
the change. The late French Ambassador called himself a 
Republican, but he was so antagonistic to the Waldeck-Rousseau 
and Combes form of Republicanism, and so unrestrained in 
giving vent to his views on French politics in the Russian 
Capital, that he could no longer be regarded as a loyal servant 
of the present masters of France. 
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That the internal condition of Russia has become too grave 
to be concealed from the Sovereign is shown by 
the series of speeches recently delivered by the 
Tsar at Kursk on his way to the great autumn 
manceuvres. These utterances are instructive, 
as showing how completely Nicholas II. has identified himself 
with the hierarchic view. The representatives of the nobility 
were sympathetically informed that the Emperor was aware of 
the “ severe crisis” in their affairs, and that he recognised that 
“the system of landed estates has for ages been the mainstay 
of order and morality in Russia,” and its maintenance would be 
“an object of my constant solicitude.” The Tsar’s speech to 
the representatives of the Zemstvos, or district councils, was in 
a minor key. While recognising that their work “is of prime 
importance,” he reminded them that it was confined to “the 
sphere of local questions of an economic character” ; in other 
words, they must not meddle with politics. In a third address 
to a deputation of village elders, the Tsar spoke as the stern, 
unbending autocrat. The pith of the speech was contained in the 
following passage: “I desire to remind you of the words which 
my late father, at the time of his coronation, spoke to the 
Cantonal elders—‘ Listen to your local nobility, and do nct 
believe nonsensical rumours.” This carefully graduated series 
of speeches finally shatters the popular legend that the present 
Sovereign has “democratic sympathies.” Nothing is more 
striking than the contrast of his tone in addressing the different 
classes of his subjects. The political inferiority of the masses 
must ever remain the foundation of an autocracy. The idea 
that Russian institutions can be liberalised is a Western delu- 
sion—though no longer cultivatedin France. Another foreign 
episode of a very different character, which is attracting some 
attention as we go to press, is the striking note addressed by 
Mr. Hay, the United States Secretary of State, to American 
Ambassadors accreJited to all Governments who signed the 
Berlin Treaty protesting against the treatment accorded to the 
Jews of Roumania, “not alone because it (the United States) 
has unimpeachable ground to remonstrate against resultant 
injury to itself, but in the name of humanity.” It is common 
knowledge that the Roumanian Government is endeavouring to 
persecute its Jews out of the country, and that the persecuted 
are flocking to the United States, which not unnaturally objects 
to become the dumping-ground of Roumanian refugees. The 
attitude of the Berlin Treaty Powers towards this remarkable 
remonstrance is so far undefined, though there can be no 
question as to the force and fairness of Mr. Hay’s protest. It 
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is pleasantly suggested in Germany that America should have 
addressed her first protest to Russia, who is pursuing a 
similar policy as Roumania, with similar results to the 
United States, and observations are made upon the relative 
treatment meted out to great and small Powers, while some- 
thing is heard about “ Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy.” It is always 
entertaining to observe the mingled fury and fear excited in 
continental circles whenever the Washington Government 
“ interferes ” in European affairs. 


After prolonged negotiations, Sir James Mackay has succeeded 
+ in overcoming the forces of official obstruction 
he Mackay . China, for it :* Shanghai 
Treaty. in China, for it was announced from nghai 
on September 6 that the British commercial 

treaty had been signed on the previous day, the final difficulty, 
viz., as to the disposition of the surtax funds (which replaces 
“ikin) being arranged by an interchange of letters between the 
plenipotentiaries which will form part of the treaty. The 
British Commissioner and his colleagues are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the completion of what Lord Lansdowne described 
as “a task of enormous difficulty.” Our representative happily 
realised early in the negotiations that the only way to induce the 
Central Government to accept great changes in the commercial 
policy of China was by enlisting the sympathy and interest of 
the chief Chinese Commissioner and the principal Viceroys 
whose countries would be affected by the proposed reforms. 
In this the British Commissioner was completely successful, 
largely owing to his good fortune in being associated with a 
Chinese Commissioner of extraordinary capacity and intelligence 
in the person of Shéng Ta-jen. Curiously enough Sir James 
Mackay was less successful in securing sympathy in another 
quarter whence support was supposed to be assured. Almost 
from the moment of his arrival in China his work was accom- 
panied by a running fire of unfavourable and discouraging 
comments from the very mercantile communities which might 
have been expected to give a loyal and enthusiastic backing 
to a policy which, if successful, must immensely increase the 
range of foreign commerce in China. We confess to being 
completely mystified as to the cause of this amazing attitude. 
The chief effect of the Treaty, if it becomes definitive, for we 
must remember under the most favoured nation clause its ratifi- 
cation depends on the assent of all other Powers having treaty 
relations with China, is the total abolition of Zim, on all 
goods, native and foreign, throughout the Chinese Empire. 
These obstructive and arbitrary octroi duties were universally 
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pronounced the bane of Chinese trade, whose removal would 
be worth almost any sacrifice—until Sir James Mackay per- 
suaded the Chinese Government to consent to their removal. 
In return for this concession to the foreigner, the duties on 
foreign imports will be raised to an all-round duty not exceeding 
124 per cent, including the surtax, while foreign exports 
become liable to an export duty not exceeding 5 per cent., 
together with a surtax of half that amount. Native exports 
from the interior, which had hitherto been blocked by kin 
barriers, will henceforward pay customs duties equal to the 
surtax, viz., 24 per cent., at the first custom house they reach. 
It is perhaps hardly worth while to dwell on the other im- 
portant features of the Treaty until we have some indication 
of the policy of other Powers. Will Russia, for example, 
be guided by the spirit which finds expression in the Novoe 
Vremya, which has already pronounced against the facilities 
afforded by the Mackay Treaty for pushing foreign enterprise 
“into the interior of the Celestial Empire, since the more 
China is open to foreigners the stronger becomes the hatred 
displayed towards them in that country. It is not the interest 
of Russia that this hatred should be cultivated ; it is not the 
interest of the civilised world.” We have, perhaps, little right 
to complain of this perverse attitude on the part of a re- 
actionary Russian journal when we find perverse English 
publicists, such as Mr. Frederick Greenwood, quoting such 
dicta with scarcely disguised approval. 


As the next few months will be largely devoted to the con- 
Th . _ troversies arising out of the Government Edu- 
e Education — ,. . ; ‘ . : 

cation Bill, which are steadily gathering in 

Bill. . 

volume from day to day, our readers may desire 
to refresh their memories as to the present condition of 
a measure which is in process of passing through Parliament. 
For this purpose we make use of an admirable analysis published 
in the Times of September 4 under the title of “The educa- 
tional aspect of the Education Bill.” Thirty-four years ago 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, presided over 
by Lord Taunton, and of which the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the sole survivor, reported in favour of a Central 
Authority under a Minister of Education working through local 
Provincial Boards. This recommendation was repeated and 
amplified by the Commission of 1895, of which Mr. Bryce, 
who to-day unfortunately subordinates his zeal as an educa- 
tional reformer to his rancour as a Party politician, was the 
chairman. The adoption of the principles recommended by 
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these two Commissions is the most important feature of 
Mr, Balfour’s Bill, and the changes recently effected in the 
constitution of the Education Department, one of which has 
resulted in the appointment of Sir William Anson as Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, have been received with consider- 
able satisfaction by those who have the cause of educational 
efficiency at heart. As the 7zmes puts it: 


The omens are favourable for a real advance. A strong and efficient 
central authority, with local authorities surveying the whole field of educa- 
tion over given areas, and a consultative council of experts—such has 
been for years the administrative ideal of those who have cared seriously for 
education. It is to the credit of the present Government that, after a good 
deal of hesitation, and more than one failure, they are placing this ideal 
within our reach. The consultative council is at work; the central authority 
is assuming definite shape; the local authorities will come into being if the 
present Bill become law. 


By clauses 1 and 6 of the Bill, which have been already 
agreed to in Committee, the Council of every County andCounty 
Borough, of Boroughs with a population over 10,000, and of 
Urban Districts over 20,000, becomes both the Local Educa- 
tion Authority and the Rating Authority for educational pur- 
poses. By clause 12 it is provided that the new authorities 
shall act, except as regards their money powers, through an 
Education Committee, of which a majority may be appointed 
by the Council, though they need not necessarily be members 
of the Council. The scheme constituting the Education Com- 
mittee, which has to be approved by the Board of Education, 
must also provide, according to the present text of the Bill “ for 
the appointment by the Council, on the nomination, where it 
appears desirable, of other bodies, of persons of experience in 
education, and of persons acquainted with the needs of the 
various kinds of schools in the area for which the Council 
acts.” While recognising that this somewhat obscure clause 
might be improved we have no sympathy with the demand of 
democratic pedants that the majority of every Education Com- 
mittee shall not merely be appointed by, but shall actually be 
members of the Local Authority. The adoption of this principle 
would vitiate the value of a Bill, of which one of the principal 
merits is that the Local Authorities are allowed a large choice 
in forming their Education Committees. As they retain financial 
control there is no infringement of any democratic principle, 
and it is to be hoped that the Government will make no con- 
cession to Radical clamour on this point. The clause though 
compulsory in form would be practically permissive for it 
would be easy enough for any Local Authorities so disposed to 
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constitute themselves their own Education Committees. More- 
over, in all cases they nominate the majority. It is not easy 
to understand why county and borough councillors should be 
compelled to undertake duties for which they realise their 
unfitness. 


Many of those who have taken a conspicuous part in dis- 
cussing the Education Bill appear to have 
forgotten that it originated in the necessity 
of organising secondary education in_ this 
country, which by common consent is on an altogether 
lower level than secondary education in competing nations. 
When presented to Parliament the measure imposed the 
management of secondary education alone on the new Educa- 
tion Authorities, leaving it optional to them, as the reader will 
remember, to undertake elementary education. The Bill was 
therefore nicknamed the Local Option Bill, and from the first 
it was obvious that compulsion must be extended to elementary 
education, a change that was effected by an amendment 
carried by a large majority. Some educational reformers pre- 
ferred the Bill in its first shape on the ground that the organi- 
sation of secondary education is the most urgent of national 
questions, while elementary education might have been left 
where it is for the present. But there was no chance of this 
view prevailing, as the supporters of the voluntary schools not 
unnaturally felt that now or never must “the intolerable 
strain” from which they suffer be removed. So great indeed 
was the outcry from the first against the optional treatment of 
elementary education that surprise was felt that the Government 
should ever have imagined that the option would be allowed to 
remain. Well-informed persons credit this peculiar feature of 
the Bill rather to a divergence of view among Ministers than to 
anybody’s belief in its feasibility. The Zzmes pertinently points 
out that one effect of attempting to solve two such vast problems 
as secondary and elementary education in one measure has been 
“to shunt the whole train of public interest and discussion from 
the secondary to the elementary line, and so far to justify the 
view of those who testified against the attempt to include 
secondary and elementary education in the single Bill.” It is 
to be hoped, if only for the sake of appearances, that the 
coming Parliamentary debates will not be entirely devoted to 
sectarian squabbles, and that “the House” may show some 
interest in the real education question in this country which is 
not whether the village school shall be “ bossed” by the parson 
or the dissenter, but Shall the nation be properly educated ? 
VOL, XL 
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Whether educational efficiency will follow the passing of this 
measure depends largely upon the attitude of the local autho- 
rities towards secondary education. If Parliament sets such 
a poor example by practically ignoring the whole subject, how 
can we expect enthusiasm in county councillors ? 


The Bryce Commission exposed the glaring deficiencies and 
disorganisation in our Secondary Schools, and 
A. Great Step. og fairly definite proposals, ‘tdilen inter 
alia “that private enterprise cannot be entirely relied on, and 
that the duty of seeing that an adequate supply of secondary 
instruction is provided must be thrown on a public authority.” 
They urged that every local educational authority should be 
charged with this duty—advice that has been finally adopted by 
the Government, for though clause 2 of the present Bill in its 
original form merely provided that the local education authority 
“may supply or aid the supply of education other than 
elementary,” as amended in Committee in the House of 
Commons this clause now provides that “ The Local Educa- 
tional Authority shall consider the needs, and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of 
Education, to supply or aid the supply of education other than 
elementary (including the training of teachers and the general 
co-ordination of all forms of education).” This, as the Zzmes 
points out, is a real step in advance, and if there be any effective 
desire for education in this country, may become the starting- 
point of far-reaching reforms : 


Clause 2 opens the door to that organisation of secondary education of 
which Matthew Arnold prophesied in the wilderness half a century ago, and 
which has ever since been a chief article in the creed of genuine educational 
reformers. It lays for the first time upon a definitely constituted public 
authority a definite duty in regard to secondary education, the provision of 
which has hitherto been left to private enterprise, with no supervision, no 
system, and no aim other than commercial. It translates into fact the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission above referred to; and if at 
present the central authority—i.¢., the Board of Education—is not sufficiently 
empowered to see that the local authority fulfils its duty, there should be no 
difficulty in making this power statutably clear. 


The “religious difficulty” has been settled as regards 
secondary schools by the application of the “Cowper Temple 
Clause,” which, it will be remembered, was carried in Com- 
mittee on the motion of Sir William Anson. Those who are 
not unnaturally alarmed at the possible influence of the 
secondary education clauses on the rates may derive some com- 
fort from the working of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
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Act. The local authorities administering this measure have 
found that a $d. rate plus an equivalent grant provide the 
necessary public funds, supplemented as they are by the 
“ whisky money.” 


As regards elementary education, the Education Bill is, 
Elementa strictly speaking, an administrative measure not 
‘ary directly concerned with education. The parlia- 
Education. mentary struggle, as is notorious, rages round 
questions of management and control, and has degenerated into 
a political battle. Shall the Church remain the predominant 
partner in the management of the schools, which owe their 
existence to the efforts and sacrifices of Churchmen in past 
years, or shall the Nonconformists, under cover of a sham zeal 
for education, and a pretended devotion to religious liberty, 
legislate themselves into this great inheritance? It must be 
recognised that in this contest the Church party has shown a 
far more liberal and tolerant spirit than the dissenters. Every 
effort has been made to meet the reasonable grievances of the 
latter, of which Conservatives are as conscious as Radicals, 
and large concessions have been made as regards the future 
management of voluntary schools, as is indicated by the 
fact that the bugbear of local dissenters, “the one man 
school,” will become a thing of the past, owing to the 
amendments accepted by Mr. Balfour. A _ considerable 
section of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons, 
estimated at about one hundred, are understood to favour still 
further attempts to “conciliate” the other side by increasing the 
element of popular representation on the Boards of Manage- 
ment of voluntary schools, but the great preponderance of 
ministerial members are understood to be of opinion that 
Mr. Balfour has already gone as far as is safe along the perilous 
path of concession. The difficulty of the situation is, however, 
enhanced by the fact that the cleavage among the rank and file 
undoubtedly represents a like cleavage in the Cabinet. It is 
clearly a case in which a statesman should take his courage in 
both hands and stake his all on carrying the measure sub- 
stantially in its present shape. Indeed, boldness is the only 
path of safety not only for the Prime Minister but for his 
Government and his Party. If Mr. Balfour makes it plain from 
the outset that he really believes in his own Bill, that he intends 
to fight the question to a finish, and that he will at no stage 
hoist the white flag, he will be loyally and enthusiastically 
Supported by his followers and will achieve not only a great 
Parliamentary and political triumph but what is a more admir- 
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able ambition he will imperishably associate his name with a 
valuable reform. If, on the other hand, he should adopt the 
opposite attitude—that of the jelly-fish—and from the opening 
of the Session make it clear that every principle of the Bill 
will be successively surrendered under pressure, the Government 
and the Party will become involved in a common disaster. 
That the Premier will obtain little assistance from his colleagues 
in his formidable enterprise is clear from recent speeches. 
Lord Londonderry has begun to talk about a Dissolution, while 
Sir William Walrond is penetrated with the idea of “a round 
table conference.” Are they riding for a fall ? 


The meeting of the British Association at Belfast in the 
The British beginning of September attracted an unusual 

pe amount of attention owing to the vigorous and 
Association. outspoken utterances of Professor Dewar, its 
President, Professor Henry Armstrong, President of the Educa- 
tional Section, and Professor Perry, the Engineering President, 
on the subject of National Education. After congratulating 
the King on his recent escape and recovery, the President 
observed that the Sovereign had always taken a sagacious 
interest in the discovery of methods for dealing with some of 
the worst maladies like his illustrious mother, who throughout 
her long reign, in the midst of her splendid devotion to the 
burdensome labours of State, had found means of manifesting 
her interest in the encouragement of science. Certainly the 
“intelligent appreciation of scientific work and needs is not less 
but more necessary in the highest quarters to-day” than forty- 
three years ago, when as President of the British Association, 
Prince Consort used these memorable words : 


We may be justified, however, in hoping that by the gradual diffusion of science 
and its increasing recognition as a principal part of our national education, 
the public in general, no less than the Legislature and the State, will more 
and more recognise the claims of science to their attention; so that it may no 
longer require the begging box, but speak to the State like a favoured child 
to its parent, sure of his paternal solicitude for its welfare ; that the State will 
recognise in science one of its elements of strength and prosperity, to protect 
which the clearest dictates of self-interest demand. 


Had this advice been seriously taken to heart by the rulers of 
the nation, what splendid results would already have accrued. 
We should not to-day be groping in the dark after a system of 
national education, nor should we be wasting money, and time 
which is more valuable than money, “in building imitations of 
foreign educational superstructures before having put in solid 
foundations.” Had Prince Consort’s wisdom fallen upon more 
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fertile soil, we should have started level with our rivals, instead 
of losing ground which it will tax all our resources to recover. 
A significant indication of the growth of the prestige of the 
Monarchy is indicated by the fact that whereas Prince Consort 
addressed his appeal to “the Legislature and the State,” Pro- 
fessor Dewar makes his appeal directly to the Crown : 


Although in this country the king rules but does not govern, the Constitu- 
tion and the structure of English society assure to him a very potent and far- 
reaching influence upon those who do govern. It is hardly possible to over- 
rate the benefits that may accrue from his intelligent and continuous interest 
in the great problem of transforming his people into a scientifically educated 
nation. From this point of view we may congratulate ourselves that the heir 
to the Crown, following his family traditions, has already deduced from his. 
own observations in different parts of the Empire some very sound and valu- 
able conclusions as to the national needs at the present day. 


Coming to the endowment of education, the President of the 
British Association pointed out that splendid as 


—_ The ‘ , have been recent benefactions to science and 
neowment OF education they were still greater in other countries 
Education. 


than in our own, while he questioned whether 
any modern generosity will compare with the efforts of earlier 
days if we take account of the change in the value of money, 
the immense increase of population, and the part played by 
science in creating latter-day industrial fortunes. In any case 
it is a matter of sincere congratulation that the habit of endow- 
ment, which had been so long in abeyance, should show signs 
of reviving. Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ aims had been at least as much 
political as educational, for he had been animated by the noble 
and worthy ambition to perpetuate the friendship between the 
great English-speaking communities of the world, and sought 
to further this end by bringing representative and influential 
Americans and Colonials to an English university. While his 
action was a striking tribute to Oxford on the part of a man 
whose life was anything but academical, Mr. Rhodes was pro- 
bably influenced also by the hope that the influx of strangers 
would help to broaden the outlook of Oxford and procure a 
revision of conventional arrangements, Mr. Carnegie’s endow- 
ment of Scottish Universities, as finally modified in deference 
to expert opinion, would be a still greater advantage to univer- 
sity education, for while the Rhodes’ trustees would only be 
able to secure for their scholars whatever Oxford chose to 
give, the Carnegie trustees were in a position to improve the 
teaching of the universities themselves. They constituted a per- 
manent and independent body which, without possessing direct 
control, must inevitably, as paymasters, hold a powerful position. 
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The really critical condition of scientific training in this 
country was incidentally established by some 


“A iad , of our recent diplomatic and consular reports, 
oa MS one of which showed that in 1901 there 
tad were 4500 trained chemists employed in 


German works, as against 1700 employed twenty-five years 
earlier. According to a liberal estimate the number of work- 
ing chemists in this country is 1500, while at the very outside 
it cannot be more than 2000. In other words, in an industry 
in which we were once pre-eminent, the United Kingdom 
cannot to day show more than one-third of the professional 
staff employed in Germany. Nor may we console ourselves 
by the reflection that we make up in quality what we lack in 
quantity, for the German chemists are no less superior in 
technical training and acquirements than in numbers. Of 633 
chemists employed in German works 69 per cent. held the 
degree of Ph.D., and ro per cent. the diploma of the Technical 
High School, while 5 per cent. held both qualifications. That 
is to say, “ 84 per cent. have received a thoroughly systematic 
and complete chemical training, and 74 per cent. of these have 
enjoyed the advantage of a university career.” A record of 
500 chemists in British works, on the other hand, shows that 
only 21 per cent. are graduates, while about 10 per cent. hold 
a college diploma. Indeed, making the best case we can and 
ignoring the more practical and thorough training of the German 
Universities, which award honours for work done and not for 
questions asked and answered on paper, we have only 31 per 
cent. of systematically trained chemists against 84 per cent. in 
German works. The result of the long-continued labours of 
this splendidly organised army of scientific workers is revealed in 
the Consular Report already quoted which estimates the value of 
German chemical industries at no less than {50,000,000 sterling 
per annum. Beit remembered that these industries have come 
into existence during the last seventy years, and have received 
their chief development during the lifetime of the present 
generation. As Professor Dewar reminds us, they are very 
largely founded on “basic discoveries made by English chemists, 
but never properly appreciated or scientifically developed in 
the land of their birth.” He closes this part of his address, 
which is all we have space to take note of here, with the 
inquiry : 

Now, what is the explanation of this extraordinary and disastrous pheno- 
menon? I give it in a word—want of education. We had the material in 
abundance when other nations had comparatively little. We had the capital, 


and we had the brains, for we originated the whole thing. But we did not 
possess the diffused education, without which the ideas of men of genius 
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cannot fructify beyond the limited scope of an individual. I am aware that 
our patent laws are sometimes held responsible. Well, they are a contribu- 
tory cause; but it must be remembered that other nations with patent laws 
as protective as could be desired have not developed the colour industry: 
The root of the mischief is not in the patent laws or in any legislation what- 
ever. It isin the want of education among our so-called educated classes, 
and secondarily among the workmen on whom these depend. 


The “really appalling thing” is not that the Germans have 
captured this or that industry, or even a dozen industries, but 
that the German population has reached a level of general 
training and specialised equipment which we can only hope to 
attain in two generations of hard and intelligently directed 
educational work! 


On the following day Professor Henry Armstrong empha- 
sised and elaborated the views he expressed in 

Wanted—a the notable paper he contributed to the 
Mahan. September National Review in opening the 
Educational Science section of the Belfast meeting, taking as 
his text Professor Tyndall’s well-known warning at Liverpool, 
that “‘ Every system which would escape the fate of an organism 
too rigid to adjust itself to its environment must be plastic to 
the extent that the growth of knowledge demands.” Did not 
the shade of our former president stand before us, and show us 
how we were to obtain this “ plasticity ” in order that a spirit 
of rigid conservatism might give way to the wiser spirit of pro- 
gress. “ By the cultivation and exercise of imaginative power— 
by the scientific use of imagination.” But surely the judicious 
observer could not fail to be struck by the general all-round 
dearth of imaginative power at the present day. In art, in litera- 
ture, in music, in science, in public taste generally, do we not ob- 
serve a tendency to imitate rather than to initiate ? Leaders were 
few and far to seek, though there were plenty of “ creatures of 
habit.” The growth of knowledge had taken place at a “ com- 
pound interest rate,” but where was the “plasticity?” We 
were formerly accounted a nation of clever shopkeepers, but 
now that title was passing to the Germans and Americans 
because they were more alive than we to the necessity of 
organisation and the value of opportunity. In the minds of all 
thinking men at the present time the burden of Empire borne 
by our nation was of tremendous magnitude, and “the men of 
imaginative power were aghast at the flippant unconsciousness 
of responsibility manifested in the public at large and even in 
the majority of our statesmen and politicians.” The speaker 
truly declared that one of the most highly respected men in the 
country at the present day was Captain Mahan, who by his 
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powers of “imaginative insight” had taught us to understand 
some of the greatest events in our history and to appreciate 
“the true meaning and value of sea power.” “We need a 
Mahan to discuss the larger issues of national defence through 
education, to teach the nation the true meaning and value of 
education.” This admirable address should be read in its 
entirety, particularly by the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the headmasters of our leading public schools, who are 
largely responsible for the uneducated condition of the country. 
Professor Perry, the President of the Engineering section, made 
a simultaneous and similar onslaught on the existing régime, 
declaring in the course of his brilliant and incisive address that 
the average boy “leaves an English school with no power to 
think for himself, with a hatred for books, with less than none 
of the knowledge which might help him to understand what he 
sees, and he has learnt mathematics in such a fashion that he 
hates the sight of an algebraical expression all his life after.” 
He is clearly of the view enunciated by Professor Armstrong 
that not only should the three R’s be taught more intelligently 
than at present, but that a “fourth R,” viz., reasoning, should 
become an indispensable part of instruction. We must also 
quote Professor Perry’s neat definition of technical education, 
which is “that without which a master is an unskilled master, a 
foreman an unskilled foreman, a workman an unskilled work- 
man,” 


While warmly congratulating the Professors on their zeal and 

; enthusiasm in the cause of Higher Education, it 
maaan must be owned that when a discussion was raised 
Professors. on a vital national question upon which the com- 
munity has docilely followed professorial teaching for about two 
generations, with disastrous results as many of us believe, the 
pundits of the British Association showed themselves to be as 
hidebound as any of our political Mandarins. Mr. Benjamin 
Allen read a paper on “ The effects on Ireland of the adoption 
of Free Trade by the United Kingdom,” in which he expressed 
opinions which are commonplace in every civilised community 
but our own. Both the Germans and the Americans, who are 
held up to us on all occasions as models of wisdom, have com- 
pletely endorsed the elementary propositions put forward by 
Mr. Allen, from which according to the press reports “ universal 
dissent” was expressed by the British Association. What are 
the monstrous views which produced this moral boycott? 
According to the brief summary of Mr. Allen’s paper he began 
by declaring that the principles of Free Trade had passed 
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through many changes in public and even in scientific estima- 
tion, largely owing to the refusal of the civilised world to 
abandon the protectionist policy, and the falsification of the 
prediction that England’s example must inevitably be followed 
by other nations. He proceeded to show how adversely the 
Cobdenite policy had affected Ireland, which had rapidly 
decreased in population while England had grown in numbers 
and wealth. Ireland was at one time a wheat growing country. 
Its native Parliament encouraged this industry by bounties on 
exports and inland carriage, with the result that there was a 
rapid increase in population. In the thirty years preceding the 
Union and in the forty-six years afterwards, until the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Ireland was the granary of England, whereas it 
now imported grain of all kinds. This revolution in the econo- 
mic condition of the country was the result of the adoption of 
Free Trade, which deprived Irish wheat of its previous mono- 
poly of the English market. Mr. Allen had no difficulty, 
following Mr. Lecky, in showing the injury inflicted on the 
country by the conversion of arable into pasture land, which, 
according to the historian, was the principal cause of the de- 
population which has reduced a people that had risen from 
five millions at the time of the Union to eight millions in 1840 
back to five millions at the present day. The emigrants were 
drawn from the young and strong and the enterprising, in fact 
just the class most needed by a nation, and their departure was 
a loss difficult to estimate. Ireland, unlike England, had no 
manufactures to make good her losses in agriculture, which had 
been ruined. Mr. Allen added : “ The suggestion that a remedy 
should be sought for in a moderate measure of protection was 
not outrageous. Reflection on our national weakness due to 
the dependence of the people for their food supplies on imports 
from foreign countries had stimulated the tendency to look 
towards protection, and that tendency ought also to be increased 
by a consideration of the state of Ireland.” Mr. Allen appears 
to have stated a series of truisms which would have bored any 
educated foreign or English colonial audience owing to their 
triteness. It is really time for the Rip van Winkles of the British 
Association to take the Prince of Walcs’ advice to heart and 
“wake up.” 


The promised Royal Commission “to inquire into the 
The War military preparations for the war in South Africa, 
and into the supply of men, ammunition, equip- 
ment, and transport by sea and land in connec- 
tion with the campaign, and into the military operations up to 
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the occupation of Pretoria” has been finally constituted as 
follows: Lord Elgin (chairman), Lord Esher, Sir George 
Goldie, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, Admiral Sir John 
Hopkins, Sir John Edge, and Sir John Jackson. It is generally 
recognised that the Government have succeeded in choosing a 
fairly competent and independent body, and that the terms of 
reference are sufficiently wide to enable the nation to get the in- 
formation it requires. Probably the two most important members 
of the Commission are Sir George Goldie, a great administrator 
and a brilliant organiser of successful campaigns, and Admiral 
Sir John Hopkins, one of the capable and progressive sailors 
who have commanded the Mediterranean squadron in recent 
years. Sir John Jackson, the well-known contractor, represents 
the business world, while Sir John Edge, formerly Chief Justice 
of the North Western Provinces, and now a member of the 
Indian Council, will see that mercy is tempered with justice. 
Lord Elgin represents “the other side” in politics, Sir Henry 
Norman military officialism, and Lord Esher civilian officialism. 
The Commission would have been materially strengthened by 
the inclusion of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, the most profound 
student of war in this country, and probably the greatest 
European writer on questions of policy and strategy. His 
works are to-day the text-books of the German General Staff, 
and about two generations hence will become English classics. 
However, the prejudice against knowledge is so strong 
among our political amateurs that his omission, however regret- 
table, is not in the least surprising. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that Lord Elgin and his colleagues will lose no time in 
getting to work; indeed they could follow no better example 
than that of the Clinton Dawkins War Office Committee, which 
sat and reported within a few months of its appointment. 
There is really no reason why the Elgin Commission should 
not complete its labours during the winter, and report in the 
spring, before public interest has died away. A cynic might 
be apt to say that it does not very much matter whether we 
get a weak or strong Report, because in the latter case it will 
remain a dead-letter like its numberless predecessors. 
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THE Bohemian question is not the first Austrian problem the 
solution of which public opinion in the rest of Europe has 
gradually found itself obliged to consider. Interest in that ques- 
tion has been manifested not only in Germany, where the cause of 
the Germans in Austria is openly espoused by means of 
clubs, money subscriptions, and declarations of University pro- 
fessors, and where the movement for the emancipation from 
Rome is supported by ecclesiastical agitation on the part of the 
Evangelic Union, and of the Gustav-Adolf Association. In 
bygone days sympathy for the struggles of the Italians and the 
Hungarians was shown in quite a different way. The fresh, 
youthful Liberalism of the middle classes of Europe grew 
enthusiastic in the cause of the unification of Italy, and 
over the fight for freedom waged against the autocratic clerical 
form of government in Austria by the Hungarians who had 
been worsted at the time of the revolution. At that time people 
thought less of themselves, of dutifully keeping within the limits 
imposed by national selfishness, and of the effects which the 
success of the national struggle for unity would have on practical 
politics than of the victory of rational and liberal ideas. The 
world has become far more self-restrained. Men concern them- 
selves much less with the general ethical question presented by a 
struggle for a national right than with the political consequences 
of the victory of one or the other party. Possibly this may be 
all the better, as unpleasant disillusionment is thereby avoided. 
For example, the fact that Italy and Hungary were, and to 
some extent still are, the strongest props of the Triple Alliance, 
may seem strange to many a Frenchman who in times past was 
an enthusiastic partisan of the rights of both those nations. 
And so it happens that the Bohemian question is not now 
looked upon as the struggle of a people which, wedged in 
amidst German-speaking countries, has for centuries fought for 
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its national existence, which centuries ago with Huss and his 
followers undertook the first struggle on behalf of the freedom of 
conscience, and though conquered and reckoned as dead, yet 
rose up again with all the inborn strength of its race, with- 
out the help of the great and powerful in the State, nay, in 
spite of them, and with joyful self-sacrifice risked its all to win 
back its ancient national and civil rights. Such a struggle is, 
surely, one that is capable of arousing sympathy, but the present 
Bohemian question is looked at from a different point of view. 
The sole point now is, will the Czechs or will they not succeed 
in maintaining their position, and in gaining so much influence 
throughout Austria that they can work effectively in the direction 
of maintaining the old kingdom of the Hapsburgs as a strong 
bulwark against all the aspirations of German Chauvinism, 
whether the latter strive for a greater Germany, extending from 
Hamburg to Trieste, or merely for an economic union based 
upon an alliance between Germany and Austria, and resting on 
constitutional guarantees, such as the more moderate members 
of the National-German party demand, as amounting practically 
to the same thing, but sounding less revolutionary ? 

The Bohemian question is, therefore, no subject for romantic 
sentimentality, but is a question vitally affecting the fate of 
Austria, and at the same time that of all European states. Is 
Germany to continue to be merely that world-empire of intel- 
lect and culture about which William II. grew so eloquent at 
Aachen, or is it to become that actual world-empire which is the 
dream and goal of the Pan-Germanic movement ? The Imperial 
speeches, with their patriotic Chauvinism, so strengthen that 
movement that, with the best will in the world, the warnings 
they contain against exaggerated ambitions cannot counteract 
the effect produced. 

The Bohemian question is, in fact, the real Austrian question, 
and the power of resistance, and the intellectual and material 
development of the Bohemian people are the fundamental and 
essential conditions of the continuance of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy in complete independence as a great Power. For the 
Bohemian people are the protagonists of the great majority of 
the population in Austria against the artificial preponderance of 
the Germans, and against all strivings of the German parties for 
a closer political and economical union with Germany, which 
would involve the extinction of the independence, and the end 
of the historical position of the Hapsburg dynasty. Formerly 
people in England hardlytroubled themselves about the Bohemian 
question, or they looked at it through the spectacles of the 
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Vienna press. It is therefore all the more gratifying to note 
that of late years the Vienna correspondent of the Times has con- 
sistently reported on the political strivings of the Czechs and the 
proceedings of the Reichsrath in Vienna from a strictly objective 
point of view, uninfluenced by the general state of opinion in that 
capital, and that he has called attention to the dangers arising 
from the Radical-German agitation, which subsequently received 
luminous and exhaustive treatment in Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett’s articles. And it is high time that people outside of 
Austria and Germany learned to appreciate to its full extent the 
meaning of the fight of the Austrian Slavs against the ever 
rising tide of the Pan-German movement. 

Especially in the case of Germany the lessons of history should 
not be forgotten. The idealistic national aspirations of the 
Germans have led to three wars and to the establishment of the 
German Empire ; and the present growth of world-power, with 
its attendant desire for colonial expansion, is, next to the indus- 
trial development, in a large measure the fruit of a national 
agitation, although Prince Bismarck himself did not look with 
a particularly friendly eye upon this all too sudden plunge into 
the region of world-politics. Im Germany more than elsewhere, 
movements which influence the history of the world take their 
rise from theoretical enthusiasms which at first are scarcely 
observed, and are invariably officially snubbed. Later, when 
the ground has been sufficiently prepared, the Government steps 
in, and with its well-known decision carries the movement to its 
conclusion. Certainly the language question in Bohemia is not 
of itself a problem to interest the outside world ; but, involving 
as it does the Germanising or non-Germanising of Austria, it 
possesses an importance extending far beyond the confines 
of that country. It is not Bohemian vainglory exaggerating 
the import of the national struggle in Austria, with which the 
Czechs are reproached by the Germans, but it is the exposed 
geographical position of the Czechs which invests this question 
with the far-reaching importance which the Germans themselves 
have been the first to recognise. 

On every suitable and unsuitable occasion the Germans in 
Austria are assured by the national German party in Germany 
that it is clearly understood in the latter country that the battle 
of the German-Austrian is the battle of all German-speaking 
races. The real significance of the Bohemian question could not 
be more clearly expressed. No one wishes to interfere with the 
German nationality of the Germans in Austria ; even where the 
latter are in the minority the Czechs claim no more than that 
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the Czechish majority should enjoy equal rights with the German 
minority. It is only against privileges and unjust prerogatives, 
and against the artificial maintenance of the false idea that 
Austria is a German state that the Slavs fight, as this false German 
labelling is dangerous in the extreme for Austria. The Pan- 
Germans, the party of Herr Schénerer, know what they want 
when they strive for the compulsory introduction of German 
as the official language. They desire that a German impress 
shall formally and by law be given to the old German provinces, 
expecting that German logic would then of itself draw the natural 
conclusions from such an act, namely, compulsion for all non- 
German nationalities in Austria to learn German, and simplification 
of the present state of affairs in which two distinct German states 
exist, quite unnecessarily according to the German view, side by 
side. These aims, whether they be openly acknowledged or 
spoken of in veiled terms, are well understood in Germany ; and 
hence the enthusiasm for the German brothers in Austria. 
Fortunately, however, they are also beginning to be understood 
elsewhere. It is a hard fight that the Czechs are fighting, not 
only against German national aspirations, but even against the 
ruling elements in the State. It sounds incredible, but it is the 
truth that an acknowledgment of the fact that the Czechs are the 
hope and the support of the monarchy must be literally wrung 
from the governing classes. The old bureaucratic upper class in 
Vienna, especially, will not understand it, not even that section of it 
whos« sympathies.re Austrian rather than Pan-German. Of course, 
nothing is more difficult than to change the whole direction of 
State policy, especially in the case of so bureaucratic a country 
as Austria was and, in spite of Parliamentary institutions, still is. 

The bureaucracy lives its own life ; it possesses a power of per- 
sistence of its own, even though the ideas of leading statesmen 
may have changed. Such a state of affairs has its advantages where 
the aims of Parliamentary politics vary every day ; but it is very 
risky where the bureaucracy cannot adapt itself to new circum- 
stances which imperatively call upon the State to enter new 
political paths, but becomes, as it were, fossilised, and sticks to the 
old order of things, and when it must give way, displays all too 
often an unintelligent feebleness, evacuating positions which it 
should and could have defended. 

The Viennese bureaucracy, by its unyielding stubbornness and 
self-conceit, brought about an absolute capitulation to the 
Hungarians, and having been beaten, had neither energy nor 
strength left to stop the course of the stone down the inclined 
plane, at the foot of which the abyss, in which the Empire must 
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be dashed to pieces, yawns threateningly. In 1867 the Hunga- 
rians obtained more than they had hoped for, but after 1867 it 
would have been possible, by dint of tenacity and perseverance 
to insist on carrying through the laws of 1867 respecting the 
Ausgleich with a view to the maintenance of the unity of the 
Empire. 

But in Vienna all courage was lost in the face of the Hungarian 
opposition, as all the energy that remained after the catastrophe 
of 1866 had to be directed against the Czechs, in order to remain 
true, at least in Western Austria, to the old German traditions. 

Those were the dreams of a Greater Germany under Austrian 
leadership, of all that which found such clear expression in the 
Frankfort Diet, and for the efforts demanded Austria was not 
sufficiently German. Prussia was more uniformly German, and 
had the moral advantage of being a genuine German Power. 
Consequently, the idea was that Austria should at least out- 
wardly be labelled German. That was what the Germanising 
party, the party of Absolutism of 1850, the oppressors of other 
nationalities, wished to achieve. By means of German propa- 
ganda in Austria the latter’s position in the German world was to 
be legitimised. But then came 1866, K6niggratz, and the Peace 
of Prague, and Austria was driven from the German fold. 
German politicians were well aware, even before Koniggratz, 
what the position of Germans in Austria would be when they 
were thrown upon their own resources, and their connection 
with the Germans of Germany was severed. 

In Vienna all hope was not given up of correcting and retracing 
the steps of history. The constitution of 1867 was introduced to 
the disadvantage of the non-German races, and witha view to the 
maintenance of the artificial preponderance of the Germans. 
Finally, there came the Franco-German War, but even then the 
Viennese bureaucracy did not see that out of Sedan must grow 
not only a new Germany but a new Austria, which, compelled 
to give up for all time all German aspirations, must seek the ful- 
filment of its national purpose only in the happiness and con- 
tentment of its constituent peoples. In the highest circles, no 
doubt, this conception seemed to be understood, for under the 
government of Count Hohenwart, in September 1871, the famous 
proclamation to the Bohemian Landtag was made which pro- 
mised that the Emperor of Austria should be crowned King of 
Bohemia ; but the old bureaucratic centralising German spirit 
soon gained the upper hand in Vienna, and people went on 
working literally pour le roi de Prusse. People did not understand 
that the artificial supremacy of the Germans, maintained only by 
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means of unfair distribution of electoral power, and by the 
system of centralisation, was bound to become a danger, even 
though the Germans in Austria in those days were still very 
Austrian in their sentiments. 

The effect of Sedan, and the new German Empire, the new- 
won position in the Teutonic world, and its moral influence 
could not be stopped at the Austrian frontier. The youth of the 
nation had become too much intoxicated by the unexpected and 
unhoped-for greatness of Germany, and new generations grew up 
which, in accordance with the logic of national conceptions, 
became members first of a National-German, and then of a 
Pan-Germanic party. The artificial position of the Germans, 
which gave Austria the character of a German state, and was 
intended to lead to the establishment of a Germany under 
Austrian leadership, failed in that mission, but succeeded in 
another. That position has become a danger to the State, because 
the Germans in Austria are naturally and as a matter of course 
drawn towards a union with their German brothers. These 
latter have, however, already become united under the leadership 
of the Hohenzollerns, who could indeed allow Austria a place in 
the German nation on the same footing as Saxony and Bavaria, 
but not that position of which Austria once dreamed. During 
the years after 1870 the natural conclusions from the events of 
the history of the world were not drawn. These would have 
been to establish Austria on her historical—that is, federal— 
foundations, and instead of practically forcing the Germans in 
Austria to unite in an artificial national combination, to give them 
in the different portions of the monarchy rights and freedom of 
intellectual and economical development on an equality with the 
other races. Thus, by the fostering of the local individualism 
which is so characteristically German, the rise of a German 
question in Austria might for a long time have been prevented. 
The authorities in Vienna would not then, and will not now, 
understand that that strength of the national ideal, which 
in Germany overturned thrones and led to the -establish- 
ment of the new German Empire, will not call a halt at the 
frontier of Austria if the latter country be Germanised ; and that 
the existence of two German Empires side by side is an impossi- 
bility, a sin against the logic of German national thought, and 
that consequently a German Austria must necessarily be forced 
into an inseparable union with the rest of Germany. Once create 
a German Austria, an Austria under German guidance, such as 
the Germans desire, and national thought will produce the logical 
consequences : quietly and peacefully an alliance resting on 
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statutory guarantees and a customs union will be brought about 
unless the opposition of the non-German races be strong enough 
to stop it. The military preponderance and the more highly 
developed culture of Prussian Germany will succeed without 
much difficulty in effectively bringing the politically and 
economically weaker Austrian party to the alliance into the same 
position as that occupied by the other constituent States of the 
German Empire, even though the external forms of Austrian 
sovereignty might ostensibly remain. 

But in Vienna this is not understood. The bureaucracy is 
German, and wishes to continue to lord it over Austria, and with 
German as the official language this is a far easier and less 
troublesome task ; consequently Vienna is at heart far from being 
opposed to the demands of Herr Schdnerer as regards the 
language question, though it knows what the Pan-German party 
aims at, and it is not want of will, but want of power that is in 
the way of those demands being conceded. That which is really 
the good fortune of Austria and her dynasty, viz., the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of the races peopling the country 
is not German, and is ready to defend itself to the utmost against 
all German encroachment, is held to be their misfortune. 
Austria’s sole raison d’étre is to be the refuge and sanctuary of 
all her constituent peoples ; but this Vienna does not or will not 
understand, for the reason that this conception would naturally 
involve the end of the present bureaucratic German centralisa- 
tion. 

This tradition is so strong, that even the circles whose pro- 
fession it is to wish for the continued existence of Austria, and 
who are concerned for the Empire and its future in view of 
Pan-Germanism and the “Emancipation from Rome” move- 
ment, do not see that Austria’s future lies in her being replaced 
once again on her natural foundations, and in realising that her 
one strong support must be the contentment of the great majority 
of her constituent races. They will not see that a strong, inter- 
nally vigorous Austria, remorselessly antagonistic to the Pan- 
Germanic designs, is a European necessity, indeed, a condition 
on which the continued existence of the Europe of to-day 
depends. And yet this is a truth which cannot be gainsaid. 
For without a completely independent Austria the road would lie 
open for the establishment of Germany as a world power of such 
magnitude as the world has not yet seen. It would be a com- 
pact Empire, with, for the most part, natural boundaries ; con- 
sequently from the military point of view well-nigh invincible ; 
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natural treasures, still further enhanced by the methodical energy 
of present-day German economic life. Unexposed to the capri- 
cious chances of a naval war, with splendid markets in all the 
Balkan States, and, through the Bagdad Railway in Asia Minor 
and Persia, Germany would constitute a world-empire worthy 
without doubt of the dreams of the German national party, but 
one which could only be established on the ruins of the his- 
torical balance of power in Europe, and to the formation of 
which no European Power could quietly submit. 

Austria’s position as a great Power has such solid foundations 
that one simply cannot understand how it is that even those in 
whose hands lies the future of the State lose sight of them, and 
seriously think of fighting Pan-German radicalism in Austria by 
means of a clerical Catholic policy. They appear even to reckon 
on the antagonism of Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany, 
and to see therein salvation for the future, if nothing more. It is 
only the power of fascination possessed by the ancient German 
tradition of Centralisation and Clericalism in the Viennese 
governing classes that enables one to understand this incredible 
Quixotism ; but for that, one would be bound to say that the 
existence of such notions in the heads of those who are respon- 
sible for the future of Austria amounts to an unpardonable 
disregard of the teachings of history, and an inconceivable 
misconception of the natural foundations of the Empire. For 
these people forget that the German Empire was created by the 
common enthusiasm of Catholics and Protestants alike, which 
carried all before it, and was cemented both with Catholic and 
with Protestant blood; that a powerful and all pervading 
national feeling unites all Catholics and Protestants in matters 
which concern the position of Germany as a Great Power, 
and that the consciousness of the great economic and political 
achievements of the new Empire far outweighs, for its inhabitants, 
any feeling of antipathy against Prussian dominion. On the 
other hand, a Clerical policy in Austria would certainly drive 
even those Germans who are still, besides the clericals of the 
Alpine districts, true to the Empire, into the camp of the Radical 
German party ; and the pro-German policy would force the non- 
German peoples of Austria to give up all hope of justice and 
equitable treatment, to remain passive spectators of the unavoid- 
able fate of the Empire, and to leave it to its doom. 

It seems that escape from the close circle of centralisation, 
and from the passion for clothing Austria in uniform German 
garb is impossible, although both have wrought the old Empire 
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on Austria’s vital powers by centralisation! Introduced by Maria 
Theresa in 1749 in spite of chartered rights and contrary to 
solemn coronation oaths, it was intended to hold together, 
strengthen and maintain for future years the possessions of the 
great queen then threatened from all sides. 

Centralisation was introduced on the pattern of the Prussian 
Government which Frederick IJ. had established in conquered 
Silesia. By that revolutionary proceeding the history of centuries 
was turned topsy-turvy. The countries under the Bohemian 
crown, the hereditary possession of Austria, which until then had 
been bound together in a loose but none the less real union, were 
converted into districts governed by a régime which daily became 
more and more bureaucratic. Later Galicia and Dalmatia were 
added showing even more clearly the absurdity of centralisation ; 
but this, of course, did not prevent the Viennese Government 
from exercising, extending and consolidating the power it had 
now acquired of ruling all and deciding everything and this in 
countries which had previously been theoretically and practically 
unknown to the Viennese bureaucrats. And as the effect of 
modern economics, in conjunction with the growing influence 
exercised by Government on the general economic life of the 
State, the natural consequences were bound to ensue— a general 
lagging behind in the race with the more fortunate neighbour- 
countries became observable, in other words, Austria was 
distanced by Germany. Centralisation was introduced on the 
Prussian model ; but no one will take as a pattern for Austria 
the new Federal Germany with the hitherto undreamed-of giant 
strength of the whole, and the manifold grouping and individu- 
ality of the several constituent factors. Backward Galicia, the 
Alpine provinces with their special forms of social and economic 
life, and the highly developed Bohemian countries, Bohemia 
proper, Moravia, and Silesia, are all governed after one pattern 
from the same Government-offices in Vienna. That which in 
the case of the rich states must be considered as Progress, 
would in the case of the more backward, be indefensible 
Radicalism, and so each hinders the other, and the result is 
that the Empire lags behind other European States which press 
forward along the path of development. People comfort them- 
selves with a consolation which is characteristically Austrian in 
kind: to all outward appearance there is general uniformity. 
This is owing to the fact that German is the language of the 
Government offices; and, according to the teaching of the 
Germans and the Viennese bureaucracy, the use of that 
language is the strongest cement that binds Austria together, 
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although the majority of the races regard it as a menace to their 
national development, and as unjust and oppressive. Thus 
people move in an enchanted circle: the centralisation intro- 
duced by Maria Theresa required a uniform language, and 
consequently the language of the Viennese Court was adopted, 
i.e. German; then the Germanising tendencies have, since 
1850 and up to the present day, clamoured for centralisation for 
the reason that decentralisation would mean the end of the pre- 
dominance of the German language. Andso Germanisation and 
Centralisation link themselves together and form that heavy 
chain which impedes and renders impossible a healthy develop- 
ment of the Empire. 

Those two, according to Czech views, are the two deadly 
enemies of Austria, and the fight against them is the essence of 
the political programme of the Bohemian people. The national 
programme of the Czechs desires that all races should be 
endowed with equal rights, not mechanical outward equality in 
school and office, but equality in its true inwardness. Every 
race that inhabits Austria should be allowed to live its national 
life free and untrammelled. In every part of its internal and 
external life it should have everything necessary to its develop- 
ment that it would have if it existed as an independent political 
entity. It is, indeed, the intrinsic political conception of Austria 
that she should protect the individuality of each of her peoples, 
enabling them to develop fully in their own way, and to provide 
them all in common with the protection and economic advantages 
which a Great Power can give. It is not right to speak of inferior 
races as the Germans have accustomed themselves to do. 
Had the State seen to it, as it was its duty to do, that the smaller 
Slav races received all the aids to civilisation provided by modern 
culture at the same time as the Germans received them, those 
races would not now be behind the others as regards culture and 
development. But to accentuate the injustice to which these 
races have been subjected, by now refusing to give them the 
higher schools on account of that very backwardness for which 
they are not to blame, is a proceeding which may be intelligible 
on the part of a brutal, selfish, national Chauvinism, but 
which should be impossible on the part of the State in dealing 
with faithful citizens who perform their civic duties with willing 
self-sacrifice. This applies especially to the Slovenes and the 
Croatians. The fact that the question of the establishment of a 
Slovenian gymnasium in Cilli (which, though situated in Styria, 
a purely Slovenian country, is a German town, as the majority 
of the population is German) could be made a State question, 
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is undoubtedly a proof of the unhealthiness of the relations 
between parties in the State. 

Of course the Germans regard this struggle for fuller national 
equality as a national loss, since up to now, by reason of the 
German centralising policy of the State, they received such a 
measure of national support that they were able to occupy 
altogether unjustifiable positions ; and though in a numerical 
minority, yet in many representative bodies are in a majority. 
To take an example: three-quarters of the population of 
Moravia is Slav ; but by means of ingenious manipulation of the 
electoral machinery the Germans have a majority in the Moravian 
Diet. Such a state of affairs simply cannot be maintained. 
Without the slightest desire to oppress the Germans from a race 
point of view, or to take away their nationality, the Czechs must, 
in places where they have a numerical majority, also have a 
majority in the legislatures and in the municipal representative 
bodies. It is simply impossible that it should be otherwise ; for 
though an unnatural position of affairs may be maintained for a 
certain time, it cannot continue to exist for ever. In Bohemia 
there are German districts where German industry requires: 
Bohemian workmen, as the Bohemians are occupied for the 
most part in agriculture, and there is a superfluity of labour. 
Though German industry cannot exist without Bohemian 
labour, the Germans complain that the Czechs are Bohemianising 
the German towns and communes. And yet the Czech work- 
men have not converted one single German into a Czech. They 
present themselves solely for the purpose of earning a livelihood 
by good honest work. Of course they wish to remain Czechs, 
and they sell their labour to German industry, but not their souls 
nor their nationality, their most sacred possession. The schools 
for the children of the Bohemian workmen have had to be founded 
by the private Czech school association, and it was only after a 
hard fight that the Czechs succeeded in inducing the communes 
to take over the management of the Czech schools as the law 
provides, 

It is a simple thing, and easy to understand, that the Czech 
remains a Czech and will have Czechish schools for his chil- 
dren; and this is the battlefield on which the fight is fought. 
Hitherto all possible means have been employed to nullify the 
effect of the theoretical recognition of the principle of equal 
rights for all, which was wrung from the Germans in 1867 ; but 
so soon as the theoretical axiom of equality, expressed in the 
fundamental constitution of Austria (Article XIX.), is translated 
into actuality, the present condition of affairs will no longer be 
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conceivable; and the principle of the protection of national 
minorities (and there are cases where the Germans are in the 
minority), together with a certain degree of national autonomy, 
must be given practical shape in legislation and administration. 

The Germans, of course, maintain that the State must have one 
language, and that that language can only be German. But 
surely it is essential that the State shall address its subjects in a 
language which they understand, and it must therefore make 
use of all the Janguages spoken by the constituent nationalities. 

State administration is a living entity, the object of which is 
direct intercourse with the public ; it is not the arcanum of a 
Government department seated on a height from which it looks 
down upon the people. That may have been the case in former 
times, but the modern State could not exist in such conditions, 
Government offices could, informer times, live their own livesapart, 
high above the heads of the people, and be German in the midst 
of a Slav population ; but to-day this is an absurdity, an obstacle 
to swift administrative action, with its direct intervention in the 
life of the citizen, and must be abolished. As regards both internal 
and external service, a Government office must be on the same 
footing, with respect to language, as the majority of the popula- 
tion. That was what Count Badeni wanted to secure, that was 
his great idea; and although the Germans succeeded by the 
power of their obstruction, and by means of the Pan-German 
agitation, in again cancelling so natural and so reasonable a con- 
cession to Czech aspirations, yet to-day even they must recognise 
the fact that they have gone too far in their claims, and that the 
natural demands of the Czechs must be reconceded. Indeed, in 
all cases where uniformity of language is necessary : in the case 
of the higher Governmental departments, of the ministries in 
Vienna, of the army with a view to organised readiness for war, 
of the Foreign Office, and to a certain extent of the inner 
administration of the railway service, the Czechs have always 
made the necessary concessions to the requirements of practical 
efficiency. But with the necessary extension of decentralisation 
these requirements are continually decreasing, and never will the 
Czechs agree to the ultimate permanent establishment of German 
as the official language of the State. 

It is necessary to be very careful when dealing with the Germans, 
as in political matters they are extremely logical, and well under- 
stand how to draw all possible conclusions from a concession, 
no matter how harmless it may appear to be. The Pan-Germans 
state quite openly their reasons for desiring the adoption of 
German as the official language. In the first place, they wish that 
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Austria shall in her foreign relations be a German State, impressed 
with the official stamp of the German language, in order that they 
may be able to derive therefrom the consequences which they 
have at heart, and which have already been indicated. In the 
second place, they desire that within the State the firm establish- 
ment of German as the official language may lead to the compul- 
sory learning of that tongue in all schools; or, to express the 
matter more clearly and drastically, according to the light 
of practical experience, the beginning is termed the establish- 
ment of an official language, and the end is, “Wreschen” and 
“Marienburg.” The small Polish minority in Prussia will make 
some resistance, but must in the end, where Might is Right, sub- 
mit to every form of violence ; but the majority of the population 
in Austria will never allow itself to be compelled to submit to 
such a humiliation at the compulsion of the German minority. 
The second wish of the Czechs is for the restoration of their 
ancient rights. Of their own free will in conjunction with 
Hungary did they in 1526 establish the Hapsburg Monarchy ; 
and it was the kingship of Bohemia and Hungary, certainly not 
the possession of the Alpine provinces, or of the German Imperial 
Crown, especially in latter times, that was the foundation of the 
power of the Hapsburgs. The result of the insurrection of the 
Estates against Ferdinand II., and the battle of the White Moun- 
tain, was the weakening of the power of the Estates and a 
strengthening of the absolute monarchy. But Bohemia re- 
mained an independent State, and Maria Theresa was never any- 
thing but Queen of Bohemia and Hungary, as she was merely the 
consort of an Emperor of Germany, who possessed a crown but 
no power. It is true that Maria Theresa centralised the govern- 
ment of Bohemia and Austria (1749) without any right to do so, 
and thereby dealt a grievous blow to the internal independence 
of the kingdom of Bohemia; but in her foreign relations it was 
the Crown of the kingdom of Bohemia and Hungary which was 
the corner-stone of her power in Europe. And when, in 1804, 
the Emperor Francis adopted the title of Emperor of Austria, he 
explicitly recognised the true foundations of his power, namely, 
the separate position of Hungary and of Bohemia. It is only in 
the last forty years that the position of Bohemia has been so 
grievously injured as a result of the Constitutions of 1861 
and 1867, and the systematic undermining of her rights by the 
Germans, who wished for centralisation, with a view to the 
acquirement of political ascendency. But historical rights 
cannot be cancelled by one of the parties. Deputies from 
Styria, Lower Austria, and Carinthia cannot decide matters 
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touching the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia, unless they have 
received a commission to do so from the representatives of the 
Bohemian people. And even the absolute sovereign, though he 
may alter the constitution of a country, cannot give away its 
rights to protect which he is bound by the conventions which 
his predecessors concluded with the Bohemian States and all 
have sworn to observe. In Bohemia no one, except the Germans, 
has recognised the Constitution of 1867. The Czechs were not 
represented in the Reichsrath when their fate was debated and 
decided. They have always protested against it, and it is their 
firm belief that the day will come when the possession of his- 
torical rights to the crown of Bohemia will be a cause for 
rejoicing, and of gratitude to those who have never lost the faith 
that it inspired. 

‘The kingdom of Bohemia is firmly rooted in the history of 
Europe, while modern Austria as now constituted has been too 
severely shaken in its position for it to have been able to root 
itself deeply. It is very bold on the part of the opponents of Bo- 
hemia’s national rights to maintain that the constitution—which 
has such a slight foundation in law, and has merely the fact of 
its continued existence (which itself is seriously threatened), to 
recommend it, together with a centralised German administration 
which, taking its cue from Vienna, treats with contumely the rights 
as regards language of other races, and which never had the 
capacity to understand the national peculiarities of the different 
countries of the monarchy, and never pursued any but a narrow 
clerical policy—forms a stronger guarantee of the stability of the 
Empire, a stronger bond of union between the several countries 
and races, than is supplied by historical traditions centuries old, 
by the firmly established rights of each separate kingdom and 
country, and by the contentment of all the races of the Empire, 
whose wish it is to live their own lives and work out their destiny 
free and unfettered, themselves oppressing no man, and who, in 
full consciousness of such free and unfettered national life, are 
ready to stake their all, their property and their life for the sake of 
the Empire which makes them happy. Or does the ink of the 
bureaucrats, which establishes a soulless uniformity of government 
in the different countries, constitute a better guarantee for the 
future of the monarchy, than the enthusiasm and goodwill of 
happy peoples who are prepared to maintain the unity of a be- 
loved Empire with their life-blood ? The former view has always 
been accepted by the ruling powers in Vienna except at times 
of extreme danger. They would not understand that the various 
races, if contented, would always be ready to give up spon- 
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taneously some portion of their rights for the sake of outward 
unity for the Empire, in political and economical matters, and in 
order that it may be maintained in strength and power. 

Such a state of affairs would provide a stronger guarantee of 
the external power of the State than the present, which demands 
a sacrifice for the sake of a State which has no feelings for the 
majority of its constituent races, and no understanding of their 
needs. Many laws have been copied in Vienna from the 
German ; one alone has not, as has been before remarked, been 
transcribed, viz., the federative constitution of the German 
Empire, which gives it its strength and its power; for the 
German party, which has lost its majority in Parliament, 
owing to the democratic reform of the electorate, perceives that 
the last defence of its privileged position lies in the maintenance 
of the system of German centralised bureaucracy. 

The time will soon come when even the most zealous defender 
of the existing state of things must admit that the Imperial 
Parliament is altogether incapable of performing the tasks im- 
posed upon it by the constitution. The obstruction on the part 
of the Germans, who have the greatest interest in the continua- 
tion of the existence of the Reichsrath in Vienna, has by its very 
success undermined that institution. 

But in opposing the truly statesmanlike conception of Count 
Badeni, the object of which was, by readiness to conciliate 
national aspirations, to make the Czechs abandon their attitude 
of passive resistance to the existing order of things, and take their 
share in the work of reform, the Germans have revolutionised 
both Parliament and the Empire. Even if Badeni’s plan was 
not entirely free from objection, it was altogether impossible to 
capitulate to German obstruction without dealing a most serious 
blow to Parliamentary institutions as now established in Austria. 
The Germans have propounded the theory that a racial minority 
possesses the right of resorting to obstruction in order to 
accomplish its negative designs, and to render impossible the 
supremacy of the majority, which is the only possible supremacy 
in Parliament. The condition of the Polish Diet, which led to 
the partition of Poland, has been pointed to as exemplifying 
the nature of the new right claimed by the parliamentary 
minority in Austria, and defended by the entire wealth of German 
erudition. The Germans have conquered in the fight: the 
authority of the State has been dragged in the mire, the Czechs 
have been grievously outraged by the withdrawal of their rights 
as regards the use of their language; and obstruction has, in 
consequence, become a legitimate parliamentary weapon in the 
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hands of any minority, and is sanctioned as such by the highest 
State authority. The Czechs were simply compelled to take up 
the self-same weapon,®and if they have not as yet dealt the 
decisive blow, they will undoubtedly do so when the time comes 
to deal with the most important of the tasks imposed on the 
State, viz., the Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary, unless 
the grievous wrong inflicted on them has in the meanwhile been 
remedied. 

The present state of tranquillity in Parliament, which has been 
so dearly bought, is nothing but the calm before the storm. The 
crisis is merely postponed, and will become acute as soon as 
the Czechs, who are in a numerical majority, and are waging 
war in the enemy’s country in Vienna, find the favourable 
moment for delivering the decisive blow, and that moment will 
certainly be found at a time when the State absolutely requires 
a smoothly working Parliament, i.e, when the Ausgleich bill is 
laid upon the table of the House. For the Germans the situation 
is not an easy one. They feel that it is necessary to heal the 
wounds inflicted on Parliament, but they are also aware that 
this can be done only by granting the national rights which 
were given to the Czechs and taken away again, or by over- 
throwing the constitution, and thereby creating a new state of 
things such as will prevent, as far as possible for all time, a 
return of the present crisis. The first alternative requires the 
consent of the Germans to the abandonment of German as the 
official language, which they have hitherto looked upon as the 
last line of defence of the German character of Austria, since in 
the most important countries of the Empire, in Bohemia and 
Moravia, the Government offices will lose their distinctive German 
quality in those districts which are prevailingly Bohemian. They 
would have to abandon finally their idea of a privileged position 
for themselves, and content themselves with working in harmony 
and equality with the Czechs for the development of culture 
and for economic progress in the countries inhabited by both 
races. The result must be decentralisation both in legislation and 
administration, as the Germans would no longer have any interest 
in maintaining the system of inordinate centralisation which is 
prejudicial to Germans and Czechs alike, and as the Parliament 
in Vienna will not become a healthy body until it confines itself 
to dealing with matters in which the different countries have 
really acommon interest. It is, therefore, no doubt difficult for 
the Germans voluntarily to concede the consequences entailed by 
just treatment of the Czechs. It can only be made easier for 
them by the consideration that the present state of affairs cannot 
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continue, as otherwise the Czechs would certainly make Parlia- 
ment impossible by means of obstruction, as the Germans at one 
time did, which would lead either to the establishment of absolute 
government, which in any case could not last long, or to the 
granting of a new constitutional charter, which might well entail a 
heavier loss to the Germans than that involved in a just and 
equitable arrangement with the Czechs, The Germans themselves 
are probably quite well aware that the State can do no more for 
them than it has already done. Any new constitution would have 
to be on more democratic lines, the elective franchise would have 
to be put on an equitable basis, and the present artificial system 
of seat-distribution be abolished, and the Germans, who number 
little more than eight millions out of the total population of 
twenty-four millions of Slavs and Germans taken together, would 
have to contemplate finding themselves thenceforward placed 
definitely in a minority. Apart from this they ought to see that 
the State, in its own interest, may possibly not in the future dare 
to allow them the artificial supremacy which they have hitherto 
enjoyed, as a large section of them have practically become 
enemies to the State, with a political programme that bodes the 
most serious danger to the freedom and independence of Austria. 
The main plank of the programme of the most important German 
party, the German People’s party, is the formation of a firm 
alliance with Germany guaranteed by the constitutions of both 
countries, followed by a customs-union. This programme 
involves the complete subordination of the Hapsburg monarchy 
to the Empire of the Hohenzollerns. For the stronger partner 
would necessarily take the lead; and for Austria, being the weaker, 
there could be no escape, no possibility of freedom to enter into 
other alliances or conventions. The Pan-Germans, who though 
in fact somewhat weakened by disunion among their leaders, have 
the youth of the German population behind them, express without 
any circumlocution their desire for the absolute incorporation in 
the German Empire of the Austrian countries which formerly 
formed part of the German Confederation. To give these “ Props 
of Austria” still greater privileges, to continue to bolster up arti- 
ficially their waning, unnatural supremacy, by means of fresh 
injustice, fresh indulgences, fresh falsification of natural condi- 
tions, and all this at the expense of those who are in favour of a 
genuine Austrian State, would constitute such a deliberately 
suicidal policy that its adoption seems improbable even in 
Vienna. It would therefore appear that, even for the Germans, 
the only sensible policy would be not to demand more than what 
every one is ready to concede, to give up all dreams of an 
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Austria under German leadership, and to make peace with the 
other races on the basis of an honourable equality of rights. By 
so doing they, like the rest, can only gain from an economic 
point of view, if, freed from all apprehensions as to their national 
existence, they can devote all their energies to the economic 
development of their country ; and in any case they willstill,asa 
race, occupy a better position than the other nationalities, since 
the central offices in Vienna, the army, and the diplomatic service 
will continue for a long time yet to use German as the official 
language. If the Germans do not accept this position of their 
own free will, the State itself will be unavoidably compelled 
to put matters in order, it is to be hoped with an eye to the 
vital interests of Austria which, as has been shown, must never 
become a German state if she wishes to retain her freedom and 
independence by the side of the mighty German Empire. 
We have already had an indication of the result that would 
follow on the complete realisation of the hearts’ desire of 
the Germans for a close indissoluble connection between 
Austria and Germany. It is not the want of colonies, not the 
failure to mix herself up with great world-problems, that has 
altered the international position of Austria, but her exclusive 
devotion to the German alliance. For years past the whole body 
of public opinion in Germany, or influenced by Germany, has 
been working in well-organised fashion practically to hypnotise 
Austria by means of the Triple Alliance. Day in and day out 
that alliance is pointed to as constituting the only possible course 
that Austrian politics can follow; and the result has been that 
those who determine the nation’s policy, have come to look upon 
the alliance with Germany as a sacred institution, criticism of 
which is branded almost as high treason, or at least as madness. 
The power to see things as they are entirely vanished in the 
ecstatic cult of Bismarck’s creation. ‘The Germans proclaimed 
the German alliance as a national institution, and demanded 
as a consequence of that alliance an internal policy based on 
friendship to Germany; and the world ceased to inquire what 
Austria wished, since it was superfluous to do so when it knew 
what Germany would do. The consequence has been that 
impossible policy as regards Stambulov and King Milan which 
brought matters nearer and nearer to a conflict with Russia, 
while Germany, behind the screen of Russo-Austrian antagonism, 
established herself firmly in Constantinople, supplanted all rivals, 
and gradually made herself the protectress of Turkey, as was 
clearly shown subsequently by the Grzco-Turkish war, the 
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Cretan question, and the Bagdad railway. These were the fruits 
of the hypnotic state into which Austria allowed herself to be 
lulled by the German alliance. This condition of things has 
changed only since the publication of the secret agreement, 
made by Germany with Russia, which opened Austria’s eyes 
to the dangerous position she had placed herself in by her 
former policy in the Balkans, and plainly proved that she did 
not have that security in the rear on which she had counted, and 
hence the conclusion of the Austro-Russian Convention of 
Petersburg. To-day it is no longer forbidden to regard the 
Triple Alliance with a critical eye, and the truth of that statement 
is beginning to be understood which the Czechs have continually 
repeated, viz., that Germany, in order to maintain her position 
as a Great Power, stands in absolute need of Austria as a rear- 
guard, and that the converse is not the case; and that it is 
dangerous for Austria to give herself up to be a passive instru- 
ment of the policy of Germany, who is so restlessly enterprising, 
and who, even when honestly wishing for peace, is nevertheless 
dangerous because of the magnitude of her ambitions, and 
because she touches on and even runs counter to so many vital 
interests of other World-Powers. 

To-day it is realised in Vienna that the understanding with 
Russia has brought greater freedom ; that Austria is gradually 
escaping from German tutelage ; and that it is now for Germany 
to come to Austria for favours, as she cannot any longer pose in 
Vienna as the uninvited protector of Austria, and (as unfortu- 
nately she has often done in times past) of the Germans in 
Austria, unless she is prepared to incur the dangers conse- 
quent upon an isolated position in Europe. Nay, those whose 
voices formerly called upon Germany to dissociate herself 
definitely from the Pan-Germans, in pursuance of the plain duty, 
to perform the duties imposed upon her by her alliance with 
Austria, are no longer standing alone or of no account in the 
political world. This slow but sure advance in the direction of 
emancipation from Berlin, in spite of the continuance of the 
Triple Alliance, which is of such far-reaching international 
importance, was shown in the clearest light at the time of the 
recent renewal of that alliance. 

The renewal has been a cause of jubilation only to those 
who in their heart of hearts feared the renewal would not be 
effected. That which was once looked upon as a holy institution 
has lost its sacred character, and without doubt will ultimately go 

the way of all things human. The Triple Alliance has long passed 
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its meridian; new developments are taking place by the side 
of it and over its head. It is the separate agreements made 
independently by the parties to the alliance which gives its 
present colour and character to European politics. The Triple 
Alliance no longer excites any one whose thoughts are suffi- 
ciently objective to enable him to realise the fact that its 
renewal means very little, but that its abolition at the present 
moment would as yet be too much for the tranquil develop- 
ment of international politics. The Triple Alliance is like the 
special exit in case of fire in an old-fashioned cramped theatre. 
It is there in case of emergencies, but as at the moment of danger 
it occasionally does not work quite reliably, it ultimately becomes 
necessary to consider the complete remodelling of the theatre, in 
order to be able to rely on the safeguards provided by the modern, 
rational arrangement of a new and larger building, instead of on 
makeshifts which are no longer in keeping with modern 
views and requirements. To strengthen the position of the 
Germans in Austria and their decisive influence on the external 
as well as the internal policy of the monarchy, would stop and 
render impossible a development in the direction indicated. 
This is understood in Germany, and it is not only national 
fellow-feeling for their kinsmen across the frontier, but a healthy 
egoism as well, which causes the Germans in the German Empire 
to look upon the struggle of the Germans in Austria as their own 
struggle, and to afford it their moral and all too often their 
material support to the full extent of the means at their disposal. 
They clearly perceive what the maintenance for all time of the 
German character of Austria would mean for German policy, even 
should the ultimate aims of the Pan-Germans not be attained. 
The German alliance would again become a hallowed institution 
for Germany, to touch which would be high treason, and the 
German party would certainly attempt the attainment of the 
chief point in its programme, namely, the realisation of a 
customs-union. Austria would again become an appendage to 
Germany as regards international relations, and the policy of 
Europe would be obliged to reckon not with a free and 
independent Austria, but, owing to Austria’s unconditional self- 
surrender, with a mighty, almost invincible Germany. In Vienna 
they might still play at independent sovereignty, at foreign 
politics, but the giant strength of Germany would soon reduce 
Austrian politics to their proper level, and shape them to 
suit her own interests. This would be the greatest danger 
for the balance of power in Europe. Without a European 
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war, without revolution, almost unnoticed, solely by virtue of 
a change in Austria’s internal politics which would give foreign 
States no locus standi to interfere, which no one would have 
either the right or the power to hinder, the real designs of the 
Pan-Germans would be carried into effect. German political and 
economic influence would extend from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
In the Mediterranean, owing to the alliance with Austria amount- 
ing to complete self-surrender on Austria’s part, Germany would 
have a new and firmly established position. Beyond the Balkans 
and Constantinople, which is already and in any case in a com- 
pletely dependent position, Germany would then, with Austria’s 
support, firmly and for ever include Asia Minor from Haidar 
Pasha to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, in the sphere of her new 
and grandiose world-policy. To produce such a state of affairs 
nothing more is needed than that the Germans in Austria 
should obtain a decisive influence, and carry the conclusion of a 
customs-union with Germany through Parliament. The rest 
would follow as the obvious result, which thenceforward no 
one could obviate. In the case of an alliance between a strong and 
a weak Power, it is the strong one that gives the word of command, 
decides and controls. This is a law of nature, and no exception 
would be possible in the case of Austria. This fact forms the back- 
ground, the distant perspective of the national struggle in Austria. 
It is a struggle not merely for the national right of the Slav races 
to their own individuality, for their freedom and equality 
with other races, but it is a struggle on behalf of Austria and of 
her complete external independence. Not only in Austria, but 
in foreign countries as well, the meaning of the internal conflict 
of Austria ought to be judged from the point of view of its 
importance for European politics. For a long time the 
Germans have been the only nation to recognise and ‘estimate 
correctly the logical consequences of every movement in world- 
politics from its inception, and to utilise them to the full. 
Europe could not get over her astonishment. How astounded 
they recently were in Russia when they “suddenly” discovered 
that Germany had become the most powerful factor in Constan- 
tinople, and would build the Bagdad railway! And the French 
Ambassador provided the Germans with the necessary capital 
which they lacked in order that the Germans might obtain com- 
plete political and economic control of Asia Minor! How 
astonished will people be one day when the Germans have 
carried their methodical, unwavering, quiet but far-seeing policy 
to its conclusion! It is, therefore, high time that what is going 
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on in Austria should be understood ; that a fatalistic view of the 
process of dismemberment of that country, which can benetit the 
Germans only, should no longer be entertained; and that it 
should be made plain to the public opinion of Europe that just 
as Once upon a time the establishment of the Empire of the 
Danube was essential as a protection from the danger from the 
East, so it is to-day no less absolutely essential for the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power in Europe, nay, in the world, 
lest Germany, grown to giant proportions by the absorption of 
Austria, should gain the mastery of the East, and therewith the 
mastery of the world. But this is not all. The world requires 
no feeble, sickly Austria; only a strong, vigorous, internally 
healthy Empire can perform the all-important duty of keeping 
watch over the balance of power in the world. The Hapsburg 
Empire is old, but it might still begin a new, better, scarcely 
imagined life of internal health and vigour, if only it would, 
after centuries of wandering, at last realise its true destiny, 
which is: to be an Empire in which the difficult problem pre- 
sented by the race-question has been solved by means of just 
and equal treatment of all its constituent peoples; an Empire 
strong enough to secure peace at home and at the same time to 
maintain its position as regards the outside world against all 
threats of encroachment, at this point of paramount importance 
to the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. Thus the 
Czechs are waging a great fight which is full of significance not 
alone for themselves and for Austria. That they are aware of 
the far-reaching importance of their struggle is not the outcome of 
any ridiculous self-conceit. It would be for them far better and 
more pleasant to apply themselves unnoticed and unattacked to 
the maintenance and development of their national life, and not 
to make their future a question of European importance. The 
fight is neither easy nor pleasant ; it exhausts their store of energy, 
which, if applied to the internal development of the nation, might 
produce the greatest results. But Fate has planted,the Bohemian 
race in the heart of Europe, in the midst of the ocean of German 
influence, and there it constitutes, as it were, a barrier which pre- 
vents the German flood from swamping all from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic. The Pan-Germans are right: the Czechs are an 
arrow in the side of Germany, and such they wish to, and must, 
and will remain. Their firm unchangeable hope is that they 
will succeed in making of themselves and of Austria as a whole an 
impenetrable breakwater destined to restrain the flooding tide of 
German aggression. They hope for no foreign help ; they neither 
wish for it nor ask for it. They have only one desire, namely, 
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that non-German Europe also may at last show that it under- 
stands the meaning of the Bohemian question and how pregnant 
with fate it is, and may follow the struggles of the Czechs with 
that measure of sympathy which a good and righteous cause 
deserves. The realisation of this wish will be rendered all the 
easier if it be everywhere borne in mind that in the fight 
now being waged in Bohemia not merely the future of the 
Czech race, but more, far more is at stake. 

KAREL KRAMARZ, 


SETPOINT PERE Ns 


DO ENGLISH RAILWAYS EARN 
THEIR DIVIDENDS? 


FOR some years past close observers of our British railway com- 
panies have been aware that the methods of finance adopted by 
those companies were open to grave objections, and have pre- 
dicted the imminence of trouble, as the result of the prodigal 
manner in which new capital has been created and spent, often 
upon objects which do not sensibly augment the productivity of 
the line, and in no small number of instances to meet expenses 
which should come out of income. A month ago the National 
Review sounded a much needed warning on this head, when it 
declared with perfect truth, “an examination of our railway 
statistics shows that capital is growing faster than profits, and to 
this state of affairs there can only be one issue.” That statement 
was followed by a letter from an American authority on railway 
finance to the Times, in which it was demonstrated by a com- 
parison of the accounts of the British North-Eastern Company 
and the American Lackawanna road that the North-Eastern was 
charging to capital expenses which the Lackawanna was meeting 
out of revenue, and that, judged by the Lackawanna standard of 
finance, the North-Eastern had not earned its dividend of 5} per 
cent. for the year. This letter had an immediate and astonishing 
effect upon the Times and the British public. The Times went 
back upon its pronouncement of August, when it asserted in a 
leading article that “as regards the growth of capital expenditure, 
a good deal of nonsense is talked ; we agree with Lord Stalbridge 
that there is nothing to be said against the raising of fresh capital 
if it is done judiciously,” and told shareholders in September that 
they might have to witness the extinction of their capital, even 
as canal shareholders had seventy years before seen the disap- 
pearance of what they had always regarded as a solid asset. The 
public forthwith took alarm and in the parlance of the Stock 
Exchange, there was a “slump” in British railway shares. 

The Times is to be congratulated upon the courage with which 
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it has spoken out, even at the risk of incurring the charge of in- 
consistency, which weighs so heavily upon feeble minds, For 
that the warning was needed no one can doubt who is familiar 
with the details of railway finance on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The position of the British railways has for ten or fifteen years 
been steadily deteriorating till it is now almost as bad as was the 
position of the American railroads after the collapse of 1893. 
Nor can it be remedied without strenuous effort and loyal co- 
operation on the part alike of directors, managers, and share- 
holders, and to ensure that co-operation the truth must be realised 
by all. There could be no greater catastrophe to this country 
than if its great systems were to fall into the wretched condition 
of such a penniless company as the London Chatham and 
Dover. 

Our railway statistics show that in the last thirty years, since 
1870, the mileage of British railways has increased from 15,537 
to 21,855, while in the same period the capital rose from 
£529,000,000 to £1,176,000,000. In the decade between 1890 
and 1900 the increase in capital was no less than £279,000,000, 
for which there were only 1800 miles of new line to show. This 
represented an increase of no less than 30 per cent. on the capital 
of 1890. In the same period the traffic receipts increased by 
£22,000,000, or slightly over 28 per cent. on the figure for 18go, 
and the net receipts by only £3,298,000 or less than ro per cent. 
Thus, even the gross receipts did not keep pace with the capital 
outlay, a fact which is all the more striking when it is remembered 
that 1900, which is chosen as the last date in the comparison, 
was a year of remarkable trade prosperity, with record imports 
and exports, and that in its course certain of our lines were 
greatly benefited by the constant movements of troops due to 
the South African War and by the heavy national expenditure 
from capital upon armaments and military equipment and 
supplies, which unquestionably stimulated industry, if only 
momentarily. In 1890 there were no such exceptional factors, 
though it was a year of very good trade, in this resembling 
1900. 

The sole justification for the heavy increase in capital would be 
a corresponding increase in traffics and earning power. But 
earning power has not advanced. On the contrary, during the 
last decade, for the first time in the railway history of this country, 
it has exhibited a steady and progressive decline. The average 
return upon the capital invested in railways was in 1890 4.1 per 
cent. at or near which figure, with some small and temporary 
oscillations, it has stood since 1860, or for a whole generation. 
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From 1890 it has trended downwards ; in 1895 it was 3.9, in 1897 
3.82, in 1898 3.64, in 1899 3.61, in 1900 3. 41, and in Igor only 
3.27. The significant feature is the steady downward movement, 
in the face of cheap coal and dear coal alike. If that tendency 
should continue unchecked for another decade, the shareholder 
will find his dividends reduced to 24 per cent.—a wretched yield 
upon his capital. When it is recollected that the amount of 
money invested in railways in England is far larger than the 
amount of the National Debt, the crippling result to the com- 
munity of so miserable a return will be obvious. 

Moreover, it is doubtful if in the future conditions will be as 
favourable to the British railways as they have been in the past. 
There is the ever-increasing competition of electric tramways and 
railways for suburban, and even for inter-urban, traffic. There 
is the advent of the motor, which is threatening to deprive our 
lines of a good deal of their better class passenger custom, alike 
on long and short distance journeys, and which may in the not 
very distant future affect even their goods traffic. There is the 
certainty that the price of fuel will tend in the future to advance 
as England is now nearing the end of her cheap coal. There is 
the certainty that large sums will be needed to provide for the 
electrification of lines with dense traffic. There is the risk of 
socialistic legislation in Parliament and of socialistic administra- 
tion in the municipalities, many of which seem determined to 
tax out of existence what ignorant men are pleased to consider 
as wealthy corporations. There are the demands of traders and 
producers for lower rates, which will grow in force as the cheap- 
ness of American transportation is realised, and which may 
become irresistible when the pressure of American competition 
is felt, as it will be when prosperity in the United States diminishes 
and our market is once more flooded with American manu- 
factured imports. There is the probability that capital in the 
future will have to be raised upon more and more onerous terms. 
Lastly there is a very serious risk from the United States and its 
billionaires—that they will acquire control of some British main 
line from the sea coast to London, and concentrate their whole 
traffic upon it, to the great detriment of other lines and their 
own great gain. Controlling, as they do, the freight trade of the 
Atlantic by the Shipping Trust, and railway transportation in 
the United States, they have almost unlimited power to influence 
the movement of produce. It would be an eye-opener to British 
boards and railway managers to find themselves confronted by 
such opposition, though even they might then be taught that 
vast economies could be effected in our railway administration 
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by the introduction of better methods. Lastly there is the pros- 
pect of declining trade, with diminishing traffics, though this is 
usually, to some extent, compensated by cheaper coal. It is in 
the bad years that the burden of excessive capital charges will be 
most severely felt. 

It is vital in the future to break with the habit of placing every 
possible charge to capital account. Our managers have been reck- 
less in finance where they should have been conservative, and 
ultra-conservative in their attitude to labour-saving appliances and 
heavy engines and large-capacity trucks and waggons, where they 
ought to have been ready to try experiments. It may be that in 
their want of initiative and foresight they reflect the senility and 
want of business aptitude which characterise so many of our boards 
of directors, while their general aversion, with such brilliant 
exceptions as Mr. Gibb, of the North-Eastern, to the collection 
of those facts and statistics, upon which alone a better policy 
can be based, can only be explained by their enslavement to 
tradition, or by the fact that they are really ignorant how much 
can be learnt from correct statistics, and the higher business 
accountancy. 

On the best American lines the practice of refusing to divide 
profits up to the hilt in prosperous years, and instead investing 
in the betterment* of the system surplus earnings, has now 
obtained a firm hold. Thus, in 1900, which was a good year in the 
United States, we find that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
distributed to its shareholders the sum of £1,750,000, while it 
spent no less than {1,600,000 upon the betterment of its line, 
and another £150,000 in redeeming bonds, car trust certificates, 
&c. Thus, practically, it expended in reduction of capital account 
a sum equivalent to that which it paid its shareholders, at the 
same time carrying £200,000 forward. If it had beenan English 
line it would have divided the whole 12 per cent. which it earned, 
would have redeemed no bonds, and would have paid for its 
betterments by a fresh issue of capital ; and it must be remem- 
bered that it earned what it did earn after making provision for 
maintenance of rolling stock and road on a far more generous 
scale than any British company. 

Thus, in 1g00, to take a single year as an example, the 
Pennsylvania spent upon the maintenance of its way 12.4 per 
cent. of its receipts, while the North Western only expended 
9.37; On maintenance of equipment the American company 

* “Betterment,” as opposed to “maintenance,” is the American term 


applied to expenditure tending to improve or better the condition of the road 
and its earning power. 
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spent 15.1 per cent., as compared with the North Western’s 8.41. 
If the North Western had made allowances on the same scale 
as the Pennsylvania, and supposing its traffic expenses had 
remained what they were, its outlay would have been as follows : 


Making American 


North Western Expenses. On their Actual Base. Allowance for 
Maintenance, 
Maintenance of way . . . £1,301,000 £1,734,000 
” equipment 1,168,000 2,082,000 
Traffic expenses ... . 5,242,000 5:242,000 
Generalcharges . ... 383,000 383,000 
Totalexpenses .. £8,099,000 £9,441,000 


And the dividend on the ordinary shares would have been 
reduced by more than one-half—from 63, that is to say, to 2%. 
But if the plan of carrying a further sum to betterment, reserve, 
and the redemption of bonds had been followed, as it would have 
been on an American road under conservative management, the 
distribution would have fallen to 2 per cent., or nothing at all. 
Of course, the comparison cannot be taken too exactly, for with 
American methods the cost of traffic expenses would certainly 
have been lessened in a very great degree, while the capital 
charges would also have been less, and, on the other hand, where 
the traffic is dense as in England, the cost of maintenance of 
permanent way will be low. But these figures, in the case of a 
railway which is justly regarded as one of the best-managed 
English lines, will induce strange conclusions as to financial 
position of some of the worst—systems which it would be 
invidious to mention, but which can be detected by watching the 
borrowings of our railways, and investigating how far they are 
employed in really productive outlay. 

It is true that the Pennsylvania company has of late been 
largely increasing its capital, but the increase has been made for 
legitimate objects—to build an extension into New York, where 
the most wonderful station in the world will be constructed under- 
ground, and to acquire at a low price various bankrupt systems 
which have come into the market, and which under its manage- 
ment will pay handsomely. That is work which no one would 
expect a company to accomplish out of income. The £1,600,000 
expended in betterment was used, according to the company’s 
report, in extending the double and four-track system on the 
road, in revising gradients, in eliminating sharp curves, in build- 
ing new stations, in reconstructing bridges, and in adding sidings, 
and elevating the line through the streets of large towns. At the 
same time the charges for maintenance of equipment, met out 
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of income, include such items as half the cost of the forty-one 
additional locomotives needed to move the traffic, and a propor- 
tion of the cost of new cars of great capacity. It is the custom 
of the company to defray the cost of these cars, which are long- 
lived, by the issue of bonds running for ten years, a certain 
proportion of which is redeemed every year. In the same 
company’s 1899 report we find the statement made that : 


The charges to motive power and equipment represent the cost of addi- 
tional locomotives needed to move your traffic... Through the special 
appropriations made for extraordinary expenditures, the work of revising the 
alignment . . . was steadily pushed forward and will be completed during 
the present year. The pneumatic automatic signals were also extended .. . 
Additional pier and other terminal facilities were also provided ... and 
further expenditure made in equipping your freight cars with air brakes and 
automatic couplers ... But for the liberal and judicious expenditures made 
in recent years for extensions of third and fourth tracks, freight yards and 
terminal facilities, as well as for additional locomotives of greatly increased 
power and freight cars of enlarged capacity, it would have been impossible to 
move the volume of traffic suddenly thrown upon your lines . . . In order 
that your company may perform its dutyto the public and secure its share of 
the growing traffic, it will be necessary to continue to improve and add to 
your property. Following the conservative policy hitherto pursued, which 
has placed your company in its present strong position, a part of the money 
for such expenditures should be taken from current income, but a portion 
must come from increase of capital. 


The report for 1898 points out how the outlay in previous 
years on betterment has reduced the cost of moving goods, and 
thus benefited alike the shareholder and the public. 

Nor is the Pennsylvania Company exceptional. Its policy is 
every whit as conservative as that of the Lackawanna, which 
was cited by the Times correspondent, and it is matched by 
the policy of such systems as the Illinois Central and the 
New York Central. The Illinois Central, for example, as its 1901 
report shows, obtained net earnings of £1,600,000. Of these it 
distributed to its shareholders only £760,000, spending upon 
betterments £580,000, and placing to its surplus dividend fund 
no less than £220,000. Over and above these amounts it redeemed 
a certain proportion of bonds, issued for equipment and termi- 
nable. It also is duplicating its line and reconstructing its 
system, and is laying a part of this burden—but a part only—upon 
its capital account. Its provision out of income for such items 
as maintenance of rolling stock are generous in the extreme. 
Even if we turn to far less conservative lines in the United 
States, lines with a dismal past and a dubious future, we find that 
the same policy is followed. Thus the Northern Pacific in 1900 
paid in dividends £1,700,000, while it appropriated for better- 
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ments £600,000 and carried forward £500,000. The Louisville 
and Nashville placed to its reserve fund £300,000 after paying 
£420,000 in dividends, and uses this reserve fund in the better- 
ment of the road and rolling stock. The significant utterance 
appears in its report that: “ Construction (capital) account was 
closed July 1, 1894, since which time the items heretofore charged 
to this account have been charged to operating expenses, under 
the sub-account, improvement account.” Perhaps there was no 
very great virtue in this, for in 1894 no one would have been 
eager to lend the Louisville money, but whether or not the policy 
was forced upon it, the results have been remarkable, as the line 
has become a good dividend earner, and indeed its shares have 
been run up by speculators to preposterous figures. 

From the instances cited it is clear that American financial 
policy differs in toto from British. If the same magnificent 
appropriations were made here for betterment, but two or three 
of our railways would pay any dividends at all on their ordinary 
shares. As it is, the English companies divide profits up to the 
hilt, make no appropriation for betterment, and maintain but 
infinitesimal reserve funds. Items such as the renewal of light 
by heavy rails, the replacement of outworn rolling stock, the 
reconstruction of stations and bridges, and even, it has been 
stated in the Times—and the statement has been left without 
contradiction—the provision of new tarpaulins for trucks, in 
many cases come entirely out of capital. In a word, most of 
our English lines are maintaining their dividends out of capital 
at the cost of the future and, it may be added, at the cost of the 
country. Each addition of capital means an additional interest 
charge in perpetuity, and, where it does not result in greater 
earning power, must either increase the cost of transportation 
or diminish the shareholders’ dividend. That these increases of 
capital are not increasing the earning power is evident from the 
figures already cited, and persistence in borrowing under such 
conditions is a sign that directors are either indifferent to 
the danger or helplessly inert. Year by year the British railways 
must become more inefficient if this policy is maintained, for 
nothing can be ultimately more ruinous to any business than bad 
finance, while year by year the railways of the United States and 
Germany will be becoming more efficient and better able to carry 
goods cheaply and to give advantages to the trader. Already, 
owing to the cheapness of American and German transport, 
Berlin is nearer to London than Manchester, measured by freight 
charges, while Nebraska is as near to London as York. British 
manufacture and agriculture must decay, for the British railway 
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charges are virtually a preferential tariff in our country in favour 
of the foreigner. 

Only in one respect does English management show to advan- 
tage when contrasted with American. This is in its honesty. In 
the past American systems have too often been manipulated in 
the interest of financial cliques, which have elevated or depressed 
the dividends paid, according as it suited their convenience. 
English lines have generally been honestly run. But honesty, if 
it is somnolent and ultra-conservative, and if it fails to move with 
the times, may have just as prejudicial effects as knavery when 
the latter is coupled with acute intelligence and mental alertness. 
Moreover even honesty is now found lacking in some instances in 
our management. For example, the issue by a board of Lloyds 
Bonds, without the sanction or consent of shareholders, may 
gravely affect the future of any line. These bonds are issued for 
work done, to contractors, are in the nature of unfunded debt, 
with prior rights to any stock but debentures, and in the words 
of the Economist “virtually represent an unlimited borrowing 
power in the hands of home railway boards to raise money on 
loan behind the backs of both shareholders and Parliament... . 
An unscrupulous board of directors with the interests of con- 
tractors more at heart than those of shareholders might spend 
large sums of money raised in this way unknown to shareholders, 
until the item appeared in the succeeding half-yearly balance- 
sheet.” 

It is highly characteristic that our boards have made no real 
attempt to answer the charges brought against them or to meet 
the legitimate criticism which has been directed against their 
management of the systems committed to their charge. It is 
useless to point out to them that while the cost of moving a ton 
of goods a mile has risen on the North Western, and indeed on 
every English system, in the past twenty years by about 20 per 
cent.,on the Pennsylvania and good American roads it has fallen 
by 23. The parrot reply is made that American methods are not 
suited to England. In precisely the same fashion when the 
organisation of the German Army or Navy is contrasted with the 
organisation of the corresponding services in England, much to 
the advantage of Germany, British ministers are wont to reply 
that the German conditions and methods cannot be transplanted 
to this country. That is no real answer. What reformers wish 
to see is not the slavish copying of some foreign country, but the 
awakening of British railway management from its long slumber 
and some grasp on its part of the fact that improvements must be 
made, if not along American, along British lines. Let it strike 
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out for itself a new policy and show alertness and initiative—an 
alertness and initiative which Indian management in the hands of 
British officials is displaying, and which is visible in such a line 
as the Canadian Grand Trunk under the control and direction of 
an Englishman with results positively astounding in their ex- 
cellence. Instead of meeting changed conditions, with better 
methods, directors abuse their critics and declare, shutting their 
eyes to facts, that rates alone are to blame, that all is for the best 
in the best of possible worlds, and that the Archangel Gabriel if 
he came down from Heaven could not improve the British rail- 
ways. If what the boards tell us is true—if progress along American 
and German lines is impossible—and if it is impossible to strike 
out a new course for ourselves, then the ordinary shareholder 
must prepare to see his assets vanish, and the position of our 
railways is desperate indeed. For the one strong “bull” point 
to-day is the almost illimitable capacity for saving, by the adop- 
tion of modern methods and sound finance. Directors and chair- 
men who declare that this is out of the question should be dealt 
with drastically by their shareholders. 

A violent change always brings temporary suffering and hard- 
ship in its train, and there must be something of a revolution in 
our railway management. Shareholders must be prepared to see 
their dividends yet further diminished, while appropriations are 
being made for betterment and reserve funds ; but if they exer- 
cise patience and make a good choice of their instruments all 
may yet come right. Let them remember that if their dividends 
are put down, they will have strong claims upon the community 
for the redress of the gross injustices of taxation which now exist. 
They will be able to ask for a complete revision of the system of 
assessment for rates and taxes, and for immunity from burdens 
which are imposed for the purpose of maintaining unremunera- 
tive municipal competition. When we find that the rates and 
taxes on railways have increased in the past decade no less than 
73 per cent., while the rates and taxes of the whole community 
have only been augmented 39 per cent., it is clear that the rail- 
ways are regarded as fair objects for robbery under constitutional 
guise. This system of imposing a disproportionate burden upon 
the machinery of transportation is madness from the economist’s 
or producer’s standpoint, and would never have been tolerated 
had not the companies made every cyclist in the United Kingdom 
their personal enemy, and granted advantages to the foreign 
importer which act as a discrimination against the British farmer 
and manufacturer. It would otherwise have been impossible to 
make the companies in agricultural districts pay, as they in places 
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do, three-fourths of the cost of drainage and water schemes, 
which are financial extravagances of the absurdest type. It would 
have been impossible for the Great Eastern locomotive and 
carriage works to be rated at the sum of £100,000 to provide the 
socialists of West Ham with cheap electric light and commodious 
dwellings. It is no exaggeration to say that excessive rates are 
now operating as a direct discouragement to the installation of 
labour-saving machinery and the improvement of plant, road, 
and buildings, as the slightest betterment is made the excuse for 
fresh extortionate assessments. It would be wise if companies 
would combine to penalise districts which behaved after this 
fashion, by refusing to improve their accommodation or to give 
fresh facilities for passenger and goods traffic, seeing that in 
many cases this must be unproductive when the enormous rates 
are allowed for. Here American railways are in a far better 
position. Though severely taxed, they are not the victims of an 
ignorant and reckless municipalism, and their tax outlay is on the 
average less than that of the British companies. 

In the selection of boards and chairmen to deal with the emer- 
gency, the shareholder should look for business capacity instead 
of titles, for knowledge instead of ignorance, and for young and 
alert minds instead of venerable gentlemen of sixty and seventy. 
It is worth notice that the same governing class which mis- 
managed the war, and which is still mismanaging the adminis- 
tration of the country by its week-end methods has brought the 
railways to their present pass. In their inception our lines were 
controlled and managed mainly by business men; under their 
present direction they have been steadily retrograding, till in 
speed, punctuality, cheapness of working, and enterprise they are 
behind the times, while they have long since ceased to be what 
they were of old, and what the younger generation is determined 
to make them once more—the world’s models and examples, 


H. W. WILSON. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1870 


ON Monday, July 11, 1870, the late Lord Granville appeared 
for the first time in the House of Lords as Secretary of State tor 
Foreign Affairs, in succession to Lord Clarendon who died on 
June 27, to answer a question of which Lord Malmesbury had 
given notice. The latter nobleman wished for information con- 
cerning the strained relations between France and the North 
German Confederation which were consequent on the candi- 
dature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the Crown 
of Spain. Lord Granville, in the course of his reply, stated that 
before taking up his new duties he had a conversation on 
Tuesday the 5th with Mr. Hammond, the permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who for his services in that 
capacity was subsequently raised to the peerage. That important 
official told him that he never remembered Europe more 
tranquil, and that during his experience there never was less 
danger of serious complications. This statement was made at 
a moment when there was the greatest excitement all over the 
Continent in consequence of the official announcement that 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had accepted the crown of 
Spain, and only a day before the Duc de Gramont, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, made a speech so menacing in tone 
to Prussia that all men realised the imminence of a European war. 

This episode deserves to be remembered, for it indicates the 
change in the attitude of the English Government to international 
affairs which followed the death of Lord Palmerston. Lord 
Granville was the leading member, in the House of Lords, 
of the Administration formed by Mr. Gladstone in December 
1868. Notwithstanding this position of responsibility, he mani- 
festly paid no heed to the international interests or duties of the 
country. During this time coming events were casting shadows 
before them easy enough to see. I can myself remember that 
the approaching struggle between France and Prussia was 
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common talk among soldiers and statesmen in Paris, Berlin, 
Florence, and Rome. English diplomatists called the attention 
of the Foreign Office to what was going on. On the last occasion 
on which I saw Lord Clarendon he spoke of the language which 
Moltke held on the subject of a war between France and Prussia. 
In April 1868, Moltke personally inspected with the greatest 
care the country along the border of France and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, the scene of the first battles in 1870. He put down 
in writing in 1868 the numbers which the French could place 
in the field, and he explained how they would be cut off from 
Paris and driven to the Belgian frontier. All through the year 
1868 General Ducrot was writing from Strasburg to Frossard 
calling attention to Prussian preparations for war. In October 
he wrote to say that Madame de Portalés informed him that 
she was assured by one of the Ministers of King William that 
Alsace would cease to be French in the early summer of 1870. 
The language of Moltke showed that he held a similar view. In 
that same year, 1868, the Queen of Holland, who was held so 
justly in high estimation for her political insight and ability, 
told Napoleon the Third that Prussia would find a pretext for 
quarelling with France, and at the same time would endeavour 
to make it appear that the French Government provoked hostili- 
ties. War was in the air. English ministers, however, could 
not realise the danger nor gauge the effect which a revolutionary 
change in the position of the great European Powers would 
have on international life, and sooner or later on the destinies 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Ministry of the day, however, fairly represented the feeling 
of the country. The assumptions of Cobden had become the 
creed of the average politician. No leading statesman grasped 
the truth that antagonism is not a casual adjunct of nature but is 
universal, and that in the words of Heraclitus, quoted by Huxley, 
war is the Father and the King of all things. The crudest doctrines 
as regards the interests of this country in international affairs 
were held by a powerful section of the nation, even before Lord 
Palmerston had passed away, and this partly explains why 
England abandoned the cause of Denmark in 1864. This was 
the real turning-point in the history of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. It resulted in the dismemberment of the 
Dauish monarchy. The annexation of Schleswig-Holstein by 
Prussia followed, and was the first great step towards establishing 
the present position of that power in Germany. Cavour foresaw 
years before, in 1848, that if any considerable number of German 
States were consolidated under Prussian leadership, that sooner 
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or later a steady attempt would be made on the part of 
Prussianised Germany to deprive England of her position on the 
ocean.* The hostility of Germany to England was sure to 
increase with the growth of Prussian power, but it could not 
take active and definite form until after the overthrow of France. 
It is worth while for any one who desires to understand the 
trend of events at the present moment to consider how this 
overthrow was brought about. 

Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia in September 
1862. The Ministry of which he was the head had to contend 
for four years against a Parliament bitterly hostile, factious and 
unreasonable. But in the darkest days of this struggle he never 
neglected for an instant the foreign relations of his country. 
They were to him as they were to Lord Palmerston with us, 
matters of the most supreme and abiding importance. He 
understood the subtle connection which exists between the 
commercial prosperity of a nation and its international position. 
This position he also realised in the long run must depend on 
the consistency and strength of a foreign policy based on readi- 
ness for war and on scientifically organised fighting power. 

Soon after Bismarck took office an insurrection broke out in 
Russian Poland. He immediately concluded a military conven- 
tion with the Government at St. Petersburg in order to prevent 
the spread of the rebellion. This was all the more appreciated 
by the Tsar because the attitude of other Powers to Russia was 
unfriendly and even menacing. It secured for Prussia the 
friendly neutrality of her eastern neighbour during the war with 
Denmark in 1864 and during the wars of 1866 and 1870. Passing 
over the events which ended in the absorption of the Elbe 
Duchies by Prussia and the subsequent quarrel between Austria 
and Prussia, we come to a very remarkable date, namely, July 3, 
1866. On that day between three and four o’clock in the morning 
afew dismounted officers were to be seen standing together near 
the village of Milowitz, in Bohemia, on the road from Horitz to 
Koniggratz. These were Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia 
and his staff. It was a cold, wet daybreak like the dawn 
of Waterloo. Some orders were given, a few officers rode away 
in various directions, and shortly afterwards an army rose from 
the ground and marched forward in an easterly direction. 
Between six and seven o'clock the Prussian columns reached 
the valley of the Bistritz. The Austrian army was in position 
on the opposite side of that stream which was much swollen by 
recent rains. Prince Frederick Charles ordered forward some 
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cavalry and horse artillery. The Prussian trumpets sounded the 
advance. Suddenly, between seven and eight o’clock, an Austrian 
battery opened fire. The Prussian guns answered, and the battle 
of Kéniggratz began. All readers of history know the dramatic 
incidents of that great struggle. No battle in modern times, 
except Waterloo, which it resembled in many respects, has 
excited more attention and study. The Austrian army was com- 
pletely defeated, the settlement of 1815 finally overthrown, and 
Europe was brought face to face with a new Power strong in 
the conscious possession of great and rare qualities, and aggres- 
sive by the constitution of its nature. There was, however, no 
chance of any arrangement between the nations with a view of 
meeting the altered situation. Bismarck had taken care to settle 
with Russia. The Cabinet of the Tuileries was paralysed by 
divided counsels. England was distracted by the wrangles of 
rival factions over the clauses of an unfortunate Reform Bill. 
At the moment when the fate of Europe was in the balance, the 
attention of Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the House of Commons, 
was directed to protecting the electoral position of the compound 
householder and that august assembly itself was mainly inter- 
ested in the equally important question whether the franchise 
should be based on rateable value or on gross estimated rental. 

In Paris the news of KOniggratz was received with consterna- 
tion. Napoleon III. had done what he could to bring about the 
war between Austria and Prussia, and in order to encourage 
Prussia to enter into the quarrel he exerted himself to procure 
for her the Italian alliance. He then intrigued with Austria and 
secured a promise from that Power to cede Venice to France. 
He was convinced that after the opening of the struggle he could 
induce Italy suddenly to suspend hostilities against Austria by 
offering to give her Venice. Then he imagined Prussia would 
turn to him for aid. In return for helping her out of difficulties, 
he calculated on obtaining the left bank of the Rhine and 
assistance in his designs on Belgium. When these calcula- 
tions failed the outlook became dark in the extreme. A council 
was held at the Tuileries, and Drouyn de Lhuys, who was then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, urged that France should inter- 
fere at once, and insist on concessions from Prussia. While 
the council was going on, Lavalette suddenly entered the room 
and took a leading part in the discussion. He contended that no 
serious danger existed for France from the Prussian success, and 
moreover that the country was unprepared for war in consequence 
of the drain upon her resources from the Mexican expedition. 
How far this was true I do not propose to investigate ; but I 
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know on the very highest authority that immediately after 
K6niggratz, and before peace was concluded with Austria, the 
military advisers of the King of Prussia made preparations for a 
war with France and they looked forward with confidence to the 
result. Napoleon III. resolved to temporise, but from that 
moment he never ceased to strive for the possession of Belgium 
and of the left bank of the Rhine. This was well known and 
was a main cause of his downfall. It destroyed his chances of 
winning sympathy in Bavaria and the South German States. If 
he had stood forward, definitely renouncing ideas of territorial 
aggrandisement, and asserting the position of his country as the 
protector of small States, it is difficult to believe that France 
could have been deprived by her aggressive neighbour of her 
commanding place on the European continent. He took how- 
ever the very opposite course. He encouraged Prussia in her 
policy of conquest in the hope of obtaining territory for France. 
This was everywhere known and produced universal distrust. 
One of his greatest mistakes was the endeavour to get possession 
of Luxemburg. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was joined 
to Holland bya personal union. It had a separate administra- 
tion from Holland, and in 1866 Baron Tornaco. was Prime 
Minister. Luxemburg itself had been made a German Federal 
fortress by the treaty of May 21, 1815. By another treaty of 
November 8, 1816, Holland was to furnish one-fourth of the 
garrison, Prussia the remaining three-fourths, with the privilege 
of appointing the Governor and Commandant of the place. This 
arrangement was subsequently confirmed by the Germanic 
Confederation in 1820. After this Confederation was swept out 
of existence in 1866 the French Government contended that 
Prussia had no longer any right to maintain troops in the fortress 
of Luxemburg. It was as a member of the Confederation that 
Prussia acquired that right, and it came to an end with the disso- 
lution of the Confederation. While these negotiations were going 
on, Moustier, who had become Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
resignation of Drouyn de Lhuys, sent agents into Luxemburg to 
organise an agitation in favour of annexation to France. 
Baron Tornaco then received the orders of his sovereign to 
instruct the Dutch Minister in Paris, Baron Lightenfield, to 
inform the French Minister of Foreign Affairs that the King of 
Holland desired the complete independence of the Grand Duchy 
under the House of Orange. When Lightenfield delivered this 
message Moustier admitted that the people of Luxemburg 
desired their independence, but added that, in view of recent 
events, the annexation of the Grand Duchy to France was an 
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absolute necessity. All this tended to lower the moral position 
of France, and throughout these negotiations the French 
Government were playing steadily into the hands of their implac- 
able enemy. After a long and tedious controversy, during 
which the English Foreign Office, as represented by the late 
Lord Derby, showed deplorable weakness and tergiversation, a 
settlement was arrived at, under which it was arranged that the 
fortress of Luxemburg should be dismantled and the neutrality 
of the Grand Duchy declared under a collective guarantee of 
the Powers, leaving it doubtful, however, how far the agreement 
was binding on each of the Powers separately. It was mainly 
owing to the skill, tact, and friendliness to Great Britain of 
Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador in London, that 
England did not come out of the discussion more humiliated 
than she actually did. 

The settlement of the Luxemburg question merely put off the 
war for supremacy in Europe between France and Prussia. 
In the autumn of 1867 a meeting took place at Salzburg between 
the Emperors Francis Joseph and Napoleon III. On that occa- 
sion the question of an offensive alliance between France and 
Austria was considered and discussed in detail. The Emperor 
Napoleon felt that he was becoming powerless to resist the 
feeling which was growing in France against the preponderance 
of Prussia. He expressed his sentiments in this respect freely 
and frankly to Prince Hohenlohe, then Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, in a conversation which took place at the Munich 
railway station. He informed Prince Hohenlohe that, much as 
he should regret it, it would be impossible for him to avoid 
going to war with Germany if the South German States were to 
join the North German Confederation in a manner to provoke 
anger in France. Prince Hohenlohe, as he more than once told 
me, was of opinion that the Emperor Napoleon at that time was 
anxious to avoid a quarrel with Germany. I believe that to be 
a correct view, provided he was able to obtain for France 
without war the left bank of the Rhine and Belgium. After his 
failure to purchase the Belgian railways in 1868 and to conclude 
a military convention with the Government of Brussels, which 
would reduce Belgium to complete dependence on France, the 
necessity of preparing for war with Prussia by forming alliances 
with Austria and Italy became urgent. The great difficulty 
was the Roman question. The Italians would certainly 
require the evacuation of Rome by the French garrison. If, 
however, he consented to this, he would have to face the 
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the temporal sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff, but of a large 
number of important Frenchmen who cared nothing about 
the Pope, but were opposed to the unity of Italy as likely 
to impair French influence in the Mediterranean. For years 
Napoleon III. had wished to withdraw his garrison frcm Rome, 
and about this time my friend the late Lord Ampthill had a most 
important conversation with him on the subject. While Lord 
Ampthill was in audience the Emperor made use of these 
memorable words: “ Je crois, et j’ai toujours crt, que l’occupa- 
tion de Rome sera la faute de mon régne.” It was after this 
conversation with Lord Ampthill that he proceeded to think out 
a plan by which he hoped to win the Italian alliance without 
offending any party in France. 

Towards the end of 1867 Queen Isabella of Spain proposed to 
substitute a Spanish fora French garrison in Rome. Napoleon III. 
then declined the offer, but in 1868 he re-opened negotiations 
on the subject. Queen Isabella at once agreed to send 40,000 
men to Rome, and in September 1868 she went to St. Sebastian 
and the Emperor to Biarritz in order that they should meet 
and work out the details of this arrangement. When the Queen 
was at St. Sebastian a revolution broke out. Spain had been in 
an unquiet condition for months. Narvaez had died suddenly 
in April. His successor, Gonzalez Bravo, was one of those men 
who mistake brutality for strength and recklessness for energy. 
In July, owing to signs of discontent in the army, he suddenly 
arrested and expelled from the country eight generals, and at 
the same time sent orders to the Duc de Montpensier to 
leave Spain. Thereupon all the groups of the Opposition— 
the moderate Liberal Union, the Liberal Radical Progressionists, 
and the Republican Democrats—made common cause against 
the Government. The banished generals returned, and on 
September 17 Admiral Topete, the commander of the squadron 
off Cadiz, hoisted the flag of insurrection. Immediately after- 
wards the generals, and also Marshals Serrano and Prim, placed 
themselves at the head of the Revolution. In a. few days it 
spread over the whole of Andalusia and then over other pro- 
vinces. On September 20 Serrano defeated the troops that 
remained loyal to the Queen at Alcolea, on the Guadalquiver. 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Saragossa declared for the insurrection, 
and on the last day of September Queen Isabella crossed the 
Spanish frontier and took refuge in France. This ended the 
scheme about Rome, and Napoleon III. failed to extricate him- 
self from his Italian difficulty. It has been held by some 
Frenchmen of position that Bismarck was not without responsi- 
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bility for this revolution in Spain. Up to the present no proof 
has been given for this assertion. It is certain, however, that 
the fall of Queen Isabella took place at a very opportune 
moment for the Prussian statesman. 

After the flight of Queen Isabella, a provisional Government 
was established. Marshal Serrano was declared Regent, and 
Marshal Prim was Prime Minister, and also Minister of War. 
Both these men were Monarchists, and the great majority of the 
Cortés, which met immediately after, in February 1869, wished 
for the establishment of a monarchical form of government. The 
question was who should be chosen king. In February 1869, 
a distinguished member of the Liberal party, Salazar y Mazar- 
redo, published a pamphlet on this subject. He contended 
that all members of the house of Bourbon should be excluded, 
and as no Protestant would be acceptable, the princes of the 
Royal House of England, and of the reigning House of 
Prussia were ineligible. He, therefore, proposed in the first 
place Ferdinand, the titular King of Portugal, who had been 
the Consort of Queen Maria da Gloria, and failing him, his son- 
in-law, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. It was 
very well known that the King of Portugal would not entertain 
the proposal, and in reality the candidate of Salazar was Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern. Some French writers, especially the 
Duke de Gramont, have insinuated that Salazar was induced by 
Prussia to propose Prince Leopold. Of this as yet there is 
no actual proof, but I feel confident that he did not suggest 
it without the approbation of Prussian diplomatic agents, and he 
certainly received immediate assistance from one of them in 
pushing it forward. 

There were at that time, in the Prussian diplomatic service, 
two men who in different ways played a part: one of them was 
Baron Werthern, and the other Baron Werther. The former 
was Prussian Minister in Munich in 1870, the latter Ambas- 
sador in Paris. Werthern was an energetic, rough and some- 
what cunning man, very circumscribed in his views, not par- 
ticular as to the means he employed in promoting the policy 
of his Government, and while in Munich, associating by pre- 
ference with persons of doubtful loyalty to the Bavarian 
Crown, but who in consequence of their democratic views and 
willingness to adopt revolutionary measures, might be useful 
should it become necessary to frighten that histrionic personage, 
Louis II., who remains in the history of the nineteenth century 
the model of what a king ought not to be. Werthern stood well 
with Bismarck, who regarded him as a more useful tool for the 
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very questionable work that he wished done in Bavaria than 
most persons in the Prussian diplomatic service. Freiherr v. 
Werther was not a favourite of Bismarck’s, but he stood well 
with his Sovereign. He wasa thorough gentleman, a loyal and dis- 
interested servant of his king and country, and a man who com- 
manded the respect and regard of every one who had the honour 
of his acquaintance. Towards the middle of September 1869, 
Salazar appeared at Munich, and Werthern managed to get him 
received in audience by the Prince of Hohenzollern, the father 
of Prince Leopold. The Prince was at that time at his Castle at 
Weinburg in Switzerland. The avowed object of Salazar’s visit 
was to promote the candidature of Prince Leopold. No one 
acquainted with the discipline of the Prussian diplomatic service 
in the days of Bismarck, or who ever knew Baron Werthern, will 
believe for one minute that he would have in any way helped 
Salazar in his mission if-he had not been perfectly sure that his 
conduct would be approved in Berlin. Salazar started for 
Switzerland, went to the village near the Prince of Hohenzollern’s 
castle, and there remained hid in the village inn till it was dark. 
He then went up to the castle, and in the dead of night he dis- 
cussed with the Prince of Hohenzollern the question of his 
son’s candidature for the Spanish Crown. Nothing was then 
settled. 

A true history of the intrigue on the part of the Prussian 
Government in the matter of this candidature is to be found in 
a work published on the authority of the King of Roumania, the 
brother of Prince Leopold, containing letters to his Majesty from 
his father, the Prince of Hohenzollern, which throw the clearest 
light on the whole matter. Salazar appeared in Berlin in the 
early spring of 1870, and had an interview with Bismarck. In a 
letter written on March 1 the Prince of Hohenzollern informed 
his son, the King of Roumania, that Bismarck had energetically 
taken up the cause of his brother’s candidature. On March 20 
he wrote a still more important letter to the King of Roumania, 
giving an account of a council at which he and his son, Prince 
Leopold, assisted, held in Berlin on the 15th day of that month, 
under the presidency of the King of Prussia. The other persons 
present, were the Emperor Frederick—then Crown Prince— 
Bismarck, Roon, Moltke, Schleinitz, Thile, and Delbriick. The 
decision of that council was in favour of the acceptance of the 
Spanish Crown by Prince Leopold. Prince Leopold declined. 
Some days afterwards he was urged, particularly by Bismarck, 
not to persevere in his refusal, and Bismarck went so far as to 
say that it was “a patriotic duty to Prussia” for him to accept. 
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On April 3 following there was another council, and after that 
Lothar Bucher, the most trusted councillor of Bismarck, and 
Major von Versen, of the General Staff, were sent to Spain. 
Bernhardi, who on the recommendation of Moltke had been 
employed on a confidential mission to Italy in 1866, was there 
already. It has often been asked whether at this time or later 
any money was spent in Spain by these or other Prussian agents 
to promote the candidature of Prince Leopold. M. Darimon, 
who was one of the famous “ five ” elected for Paris in opposition 
to the Imperial Government in 1857, put that question to Serrano 
when he was in Paris after the war of 1870. The Marshal said he 
thought not. I think that the Marshal was wrong. I have 
reason to believe that a very considerable sum was spent 
in this cause. Indications of this are likely to be found in 
the papers of the late Lord Acton, and proofs, if I am not 
much mistaken, might be produced by a certain financial house I 
could name. An attempt has been made by some German 
writers, and especially Sybel, to make out that the King of Prussia 
only acted in his capacity as head of his House, and Bismarck in 
his despatch on July 18, 1870, to the Prussian diplomatic agents, 
says that it is untrue that he in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
North German Confederation was acquainted with the candi- 
dature of Prince Leopold, and that he only knew of the Spanish 
affair as a private person to whom it was told in confidence. We 
know now what to think of this statement, but it is difficult to 
imagine how any one could believe it even in 1870. The con- 
nection between the reigning House of Prussia and the family of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen is very remote. It is derived from 
the circumstance that both families have a common ancestor who 
lived in the times of the Hohenstaufen Emperors more than six 
centuriesago. There is no recent connection by marriage between 
the families, and the House of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen is not in 
the succession to the Prussian Crown. But the proceedings at the 
council held by King William in the spring of 1870, at which not 
only Bismarck but other Ministers were present, establish beyond 
doubt the responsibility of the Prussian Government for the 
candidature of Prince Leopold. In an interesting article in 
the Preussiche Fahrbicher, written by Delbriick in 1895, he tells 
us that one of those who took part in these councils said to 
Moltke at a dinner given by the Prince of Hohenzollern: “ If 
Napoleon takes this badly, are we quite ready ?” to which Moltke 
replied by an affirmative sign. On July 3, Le Sourd, who, 
in the absence of Benedetti, was in charge of the French 
Embassy at Berlin, asked Herr von Thile in the name of his 
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Government how the Prussian Government stood to the Hohen- 
zollern candidature. Thile, although he was present at the 
council of March 15, answered that the Prussian Government 
knew nothing about the affair—that, as far as it was concerned, 
it did not exist—and, therefore, they were not in a position to 
communicate any negotiations that may have passed between 
Prince Leopold and the Spanish Government. I do not care 
to examine critically this reply, but, after all, we know now 
it does seem somewhat bold on the part of writers like Sybel 
to reproach the Duc de Gramont for deficiency in critical 
acumen, because he did not at once accept the literal truth of 
this very questionable statement. 

On June 20 Prince Leopold privately agreed to accept the 
Spanish Crown. This was made known publicly on July 3, 
and on July 4 a council was held at Madrid under the 
presidency of Marshal Serrano, the Regent, and it was then 
agreed that the provisional government should put him forward 
as their candidate for the Spanish Crown, and that the 
Cortés should be convoked for the 20th of the month. On 
July 4 and 5, there was great excitement in Paris. The news- 
papers published vehement articles against Prussia, and some 
of the Deputies of the Left Centre under the leadership of 
M. Cochéry were determined to get distinct information from 
the Government of the Emperor as to the situation. At the 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies on the afternoon of July 6, 
the question of which M. Cochéry had given notice was to be 
answered. The Chamber was crowded. The galleries were filled 
with diplomatists, officers, high officials, distinguished foreigners, 
and ladies. Gramont said that it was true that the Spanish Crown 
had been offered to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, and had 
been accepted by him. And after some insignificant phrases he 
ended with these words which were written out and had been 
approved by his colleagues : 

Respect for the rights of a neighbouring people does not oblige us to tolerate 
that a foreign power, by placing one of its princes on the throne of the 
Emperor Charles V., should alter to our injury the balance of European 
power—(loud cheering)—and hurt French interests and honour. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) We earnestly hope this will not happen. In order to 
prevent it we count on the wisdom of the German and on the friendship ot 
the Spanish people. Should it turn out otherwise, we shall, strong by reason 


of your support and that of the nation—(cheers)—know how to fulfil our duty 
without hesitation or weakness. 


Indescribable enthusiasm greeted this answer. The strangers 
in the galleries joined in with the Deputies in tumultuous 
applause, The ladies waved their handkerchiefs, the men shouted 
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themselves hoarse. On July 7, Gramont sent a despatch to the 
French Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin to ask further questions of 
the Prussian Government, and he also instructed Count Bene- 
detti to go from Wildbad to Ems, where the King of Prussia 
then was staying. The object of the French Government 
was to force that Sovereign to order Prince Leopold to re- 
nounce his candidature. This the King steadily refused to do, 
but on the 12th the announcement was made that Prince 
Leopold had withdrawn his consent to accept the Spanish 
Crown. On the 13th, the French Government obtained from 
the King of Prussia a formal declaration that he approved of 
that withdrawal. The French success seemed complete. The 
Government of Paris were not satisfied, and during the day 
Benedetti was instructed to press the King of Prussia for a 
promise that he would not permit a similar candidature at a 
future time. This promise was refused by the King, and he 
ordered Abeken, who with Count Eulenburg, the Home Secretary, 
was in attendance, to inform Bismarck by telegram of what had 
taken place. On that evening, July 13, Bismarck invited Moltke 
and Roon to dine with him in order to talk over the situation. 
The telegram came from Ems during the dinner. Bismarck read 
it to his guests. 

This telegram appeared both to Roon and Moltke as making 
for peace. I have good reason to believe that Roon suggested 
it should not be published as it stood. Bismarck then took 
a sheet of paper and wrote a statement for the Press which was 
open to the interpretation that the King of Prussia had been in- 
sulted by the French Ambassador, and having read it to his guests 
sent it to be published in an extra evening edition of the official 
newspaper. Bismarck well knew the excitement which the pub- 
lication would produce, Already the public in Prussia had been 
excited by articles in the newspapers inspired by Bismarck, 
written by Lothar Bucher, and sent to Busch for publication. 
Bismarck’s instructions were that the language of the official and 
semi-official papers should be very reserved, but that other news- 
papers not known to be under his influence should use the rudest, 
most offensive and most insolent language to the French people 
and their rulers. They should also enlarge on the evils of personal 
government and be sure not to omit attacks on the Empress. 
On that same day, July 13, Bismarck had a conversation with 
Lord Augustus Loftus, Queen Victoria’s Ambassador at Berlin, 
in which he intimated his intention of calling the French 
Government to account for their attitude to Prussia in regard to 
the Hohenzollern candidature. This conversation with Lord 
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Augustus Loftus was carefully telegraphed to Vienna. By whom ? 
Not certainly by Lord Augustus Loftus. It was from Vienna that 
the French Government on the 14th were informed of it. On 
the morning of that day, things looked more peaceable in Paris. 
Then Baron Werther appeared at the Foreign Office and 
announced that he had received orders from Bismarck to go 
at once on leave. The practical recall of this Ambassador did 
not make for peace. After this the news came of the account 
published in Berlin of the interview at Ems, and the French 
Government learned from the Marquis de Cadore that Werthern 
at Munich, who was from first to last an active agent in promoting 
war, had informed the Bavarian Government that the King of 
Prussia had been insulted by the French Ambassador. Lastly, 
but very much later, the account of Bismarck’s conversation with 
Lord Augustus Loftus came from Vienna. There is very little 
doubt this news determined the action of the council which met 
at the Palace of St. Cloud on that July 14 at ten o’clock at 
night. The Emperor, Napoleon III., presided at it. The 
Empress was present. War was decided upon. 

The next day, July 15, this decision was announced by the 
Ministers to the Chambers. A couple of days after a document 
containing the French declaration of war was handed to the 
Prussian Government by M. Le Sourd at Berlin. On the 19th 
Bismarck met the Reichstag of the North German Confederation. 
After announcing the French declaration of war, which he held 
in his hand, he was able to say that it was the only document he 
had received from the French Government in connection with 
the Hohenzollern candidature. 

A scheme for a coalition against Prussia was adumbrated 
at Salzburg, when the Emperors Napoleon and Francis Joseph 
met there in 1867. In the early spring of 1870 Archduke Albrecht 
went to Paris to arrange for a plan of campaign, and the general 
features of this plan were discussed at a Council of War, held 
at the Tuileries at ten o’clock in the morning on May 19, 
1870, which was presided over by the Emperor Napoleon. 
In June 1870, negotiations in the meantime having proceeded 
with Italy, General Lebrun, who was deep in the confidence 
of the Emperor Napoleon, was sent to Vienna for the purpose of 
finally arranging matters. The preliminaries were agreed to: in 
‘ case Of success Italy was to get Rome; Austria would have 
Silesia ; and France, Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine. 
Lebrun was presented to the Emperor Francis Joseph by the 
Archduke Albrecht, and discussed the situation fully. Beust 
was very much opposed to going to war before September. His 
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reason was that if Austria assisted France, Russia would throw 
her whole strength on the side of Prussia. According to him, the 
proper time to commence was in September, at a period of the 
year when the Russians would find difficulty in moving. Archduke 
Albrecht thought the best time would be about May 1871. But 
there was another difficulty. The French naturally desired that 
Italy and Austria should declare war the same day that France 
did. But Archduke Albrecht pointed out this could not be 
done, for that in consequence of the organisation of the Austrian 
army, and of the defective railway system of the Austrian Empire, 
it would take the Government forty-two days to complete mobi- 
lisation. He therefore suggested that France should declare war 
and commence hostilities, that Austria should put her army on 
a war footing on the plea of an armed neutrality, and after the 
mobilisation was completed that she should declare war. The 
error of the Archduke was in thinking that France could mobilise 
more rapidly than Prussia. He calculated that the French would 
have their army on the frontier in sixteen days, that the Prussians, 
on the other hand, would require fourteen days or three weeks to 
mobilise the troops in their respective districts, and then that it 
would take a further week to get an army corps to the frontier. 
It would consequently, according to him, take five weeks to 
gather a force of five army corps on the Saar and six weeks to 
place a similar force on the Upper Rhine. He based his reasoning 
on the experience of Prussian mobilisation in 1866. He proposed 
that a French army should as quickly as possible pass the Rhine, 
move on Wiirzburg and Nuremburg, and separate north and south 
Germany. The Austrians, as soon as they could, were to concen- 
trate an army, not in Moravia as in 1866, but in Bohemia. At the 
same time the Italians were to cross the Brenner, and move on 
Munich. The allies were then, as soon as possible, to march in 
the direction of Leipsic, where he calculated a decisive battle 
would be fought. If they were victorious, Prussia would be 
at their feet. The Archduke pointed out that Prussia was 
formed like a wasp, and that the allies, by marching on Stettin, 
would cut itin two. But the fault of the calculation was the 
rapidity with which the Prussians mobilised. The Germans 
placed on the frontier, not in five, but in three weeks, not five 
army corps, but thirteen, and three more close by in reserve. 
Bismarck was aware that a. coalition was being formed. 
There has been some controversy as to whence he derived 
his information. Some have imagined that he got it from the 
Austrian Legation at Berlin. There is no truth in this supposi- 
tion. The representative of Austria in Berlin at that time was 
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Count Wimpffen and it is clear from the letters he wrote to Beust 
that he was not a manto make a confidant of Bismarck. Italian 
statesmen, notably Minghetti, probably gave some hints of what 
was going on; but Sir Charles Dilke is no doubt right in his 
view expressed in an article in Cosmopolis that Andrassy gave the 
information to Berlin. Under these circumstances I cannot see 
why Bismarck is to be blamed for forcing on war before the 
enemies of his country had completed their preparations. 

Bismarck was immediately responsible for the war between 
France and Prussia in 1870, and he made use of the Spanish 
troubles for that purpose. Prussia had been preparing for this 
conflict for years. She was determined to fight France for 
supremacy in Europe as she had fought Austria for supremacy 
in Germany. Sedan was the natural consequence of K6éniggratz. 
Bismarck brought on the war at the right moment for his country. 
Prussianised Germany is now preparing for the struggle with Great 
Britain which Cavour foresaw. Should it come about it will be 
a war for supremacy on the ocean. She is adding to her fleet a 
class of ship specially suited for an attack on England. The 
same methods exactly are employed by her against the British 
Empire which she formerly used against France. The German 
mind is being trained to receive with enthusiasm the announce- 
ment of a war with England when the time comes. Videant con- 
sules. Though the sands are running low in the hour-glass | 
believe that with courage and foresight on the part of our states- 
men that conflict may still be avoided. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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THE SERIOUS PROBLEM OF THE 
MOTOR-CAR 


THE impending appearance of thousands of private locomotives, 
now in course of construction for use on the narrow and 
hedge-lined roads of Great Britain, offers one of the most 
serious legislative problems of to-day. From many points 
of view the question is a grave one. Our recently developed 
national sloth in mechanical matters altogether forbade the use 
of self-propelled carriages until 1896, long after Herr Daimler’s 
invention had attained comparative perfection, and two years 
after the inauguration of the great French races by which im- 
provement after improvement has been tested and made known. 
When we did permit the use of these vehicles the French 
had secured an enormous lead in their petroleum spirit carriages, 
and the Americans priority in those driven by electricity and 
steam. 

Early in the last century excellent steam carriages were running 
in the public service on many English roads, but the invention 
was killed by the opposition of the coach-owners, who were them- 
selves slowly to disappear before the march of the railway. The 
motor-car is therefore an English invention, and it is mainly due 
to this fact that the French and German constructors are so 
alarmed at the prospect of English competition in the most pros- 
perous of their new industries. At present, despite the fact that 
at least four British constructors are providing carriages of the 
first quality and are full of business, thousands of pounds are 
being paid daily to the Americans, the French, and the Germans 
by English purchasers. The official figures in the matter, though 
suggestive enough, do not show the carriages which are brought 
into England as private property—a daily increasing number. 
It has been computed that at least 100,000 men are now engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of motor-car engines, carriage work, 
wheels, axles, tyres, fuel, oil, accessories, and clothing in France 
alone. A morning in the Avenue de la Grande Armée at Paris, 
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the centre of the French industry, should provide an object- 
lesson to those who are studying the great problem involved in 
the coming revolution in locomotion and transport. 

I have briefly referred to the history and shown the magnitude 
of the movement in the hope of combating prejudice, which, if 
left unchecked, may result in the loss of a trade (I believe it to be 
the largest of the new industries) to the nation which invented 
railways and covered not only England but Europe with a net- 
work of lines, linked the world with telegraph cables, and acted 
as the pioneer in the practical utilisation of the steamship. 
All these movements had to struggle against a certain amount 
of prejudice in their birthplace, but they progressed never- 
theless. Of the railroad many evils were predicted, not the least 
being that the passengers would be suffocated in tunnels and that 
sheep and other live stock in the fields would be frightened 
to death. The drowning of some boatmen in the Thames, owing 
to their carelessness in getting into the wake of the earlier steam- 
boats, resulted in the infliction of preposterous fines upon captains 
going more than five miles an hour. The telegraph wires, it 
was first predicted, would inflict great damage on partridges, 
pheasants and grouse, and as for the Atlantic cable its founder 
was regarded as a lunatic, and this, too, long after the laying of 
the first wire between England and France. Nevertheless, English 
and Scotch engineers and inventors reaped the benefit of the 
elasticity of the British mind, filled as it then was with enthusiasm 
for the age of iron. But since the introduction of the telegraph 
cable and Lord Kelvin’s perfected apparatus, we have done little 
in the newer mechanics—so little that we have come to look to 
America almost as a matter of course for developments. 

The electric motor, the telephone, the power house, all these 
are practically American. Shall we lose the largest trade of all— 
the construction of self-propelled carriages for goods and 
passengers on common roads? Mr. Edison, no mean seer, put 
the matter to me in these words at his wonderful laboratory at 
Orange, New Jersey, last year. ‘Iam devoting my best thoughts 
to the automobile because I realise that the haulage of a city like 
London is greater each day than that of the whole of the North 
Western Railway. The business of traction by horses, including 
heavy waggons, tradesmen’s delivery carts, omnibuses, cabs, 
private carriages, and miscellaneous vehicles in England, is cer- 
tainly greater than the business of your railways, for you have 
not only the traffic of the towns but the inter-urban traffic. Horse 
trafic makes no progress. The automobile develops daily. 
Within twenty years the horse will be released from his bondage 
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and become the luxury of those who can afford to treat him as I 
treat mine, while waggons, carts, omnibuses, carriages, and 
ploughs will all be self-propelled.” 

“ And tramways, Mr. Edison ?” I asked. 

“Tramways will disappear before the electric omnibus, which 
can dispense with road-destroying rails, conduits, and ugly over- 
head wires.” 

Already, less than six years since its re-introduction to Great 
Britain, despite its high price, the difficulty of obtaining drivers, 
the hostility of rural magistrates and others, many people of 
means are using an automobile for station work and similar 
drudgery, and at the moment anything in the shape of a light 
locomotive on four wheels can be sold with rapidity. 

When considering the problem of the motor-car on our roads 
we have, therefore, to keep before us facts, and to remember, 
whether we relish the prospect or not, that these vehicles are 
coming—that they must come—and that opposition to the move- 
ment merely alarms capitalists and manufacturers, and furthers 
the aims of the American, French, and German automobile con- 
structors. 

On the whole the laws put into operation in 1896 for the 
management of the new species of traffic were not, in my 
opinion, so ill-considered as people now deem them to have been. 
The speed limit of fourteen miles an hour, afterwards reduced by 
the Local Government Board to twelve miles an hour, appears to 
be ridiculous at the present moment, when the brakes of auto- 
mobiles have reached a state of perfection which might well be 
copied by the manufacturers of horse carriages. Fourteen miles 
an hour was quite fast enough in the then state of the automobile 
and the ignorance of its users and the public alike on the subject. 

It is urged that means of identification of each car should 
have been provided by the Act. While I am strongly of opinion 
that some such system is essential to public safety in the future, I 
believe that had motorists (to adopt an ugly word that has been 
adopted) been numbered at the outset, the prejudice of rural 
magistrates would have found such means of identification of 
great help in the persecutions by which they have already 
attempted to ruin the industry. Even now, I venture to think 
that if identification is permitted without proper safeguards 
against the mendacity and prejudice imported into nearly every 
motor-car case, the motor manufacturers of this country will 
never obtain the trade that should await them. In my own 
experience, I have met many people who decline to buy motor- 
cars because they do not wish themselves and their women 
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folk to be dragged into police-courts on charges which a few 
years hence will appear ludicrous. 

In other points the laws of 1896 were not so good. The regu- 
lation referring to tyres, for example, practically prevents the use 
of safety tyres, which are now so popular in Paris, and which 
would tend to do away with “ side slip.” 

But it is not sufficient to make laws simply for the motor-car 
owner and his driver. As these private locomotives multiply— 
and they are now manufactured to such an extent that an old- 
established firm of coachbuilders, Messrs. Thrupp and Maberly, 
tell me that already their large horse carriage business is quite 
eclipsed by their manufacture of bodies for automobiles—the 
whole question of the construction of our roads must be 
taken into consideration. Dangerous corners must be widened 
and hedges at corners must be cut down. Some roads, in 
my opinion, should be reserved, as in France, either for horse 
vehicles or for automobiles exclusively. Presently, I have no 
doubt, there will radiate from London a great system of motor 
ways, for the support of which it will be necessary to re-introduce 
the by-no-means unsatisfactory system of toll-gates. The roads 
should be constructed of some material free from dust, and 
existing roads should be experimented upon on the lines suggested 
by the editor of the County Gentleman, to discover some 
means of rendering them dustless. The dust nuisance of the 
automobile is by no means the result of the motor-car itself ; it 
is a necessary concomitant of roads built of the wrong material. 
Some of the softest roads in England are in the neighbour- 
hood of Maidenhead, whose residents have recently complained 
of the dust caused by the automobiles. Many English roads 
are apparently constructed of some material which promptly 
turns to dust and sand. On the other hand, I have lately made a 
tour in Cornwall, where the roads are splendidly engineered and 
laid down, and even with a high speed it is difficult to raise dust 
at all. 

More important than the construction of the motor-car itself, 
which has reached a pitch of perfection not generally realised, 
more important even than the making of motor-ways, is the 
question of the “man at the wheel.” To-day, any person, 
minus any experience whatever, is allowed to purchase and 
run on our English roads an automobile fitted with an engine 
that has as much power as he can pay for. There are actually 
one or two 70 horse-power motor-cars in England, and it is 
merely by chance that they happen to be in good hands. I 
do not say that these monstrous engines are themselves a 
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source of danger—indeed, my own experience is that if one 
understands them and they are properly constructed, they are 
safer than some motor-cars of less power. But the mere 
possibility of these carriages being driven by reckless persons is 
a proof of the folly of existing regulations. 

The danger of the motor-car lies not in the machine itself but 
in the driver, and also, of course, in the other users of the road. 
Almost all the motor accidents of which one reads are due to lack 
of skill in the driver. Our position in England is very different 
from that of France. We have, from the automobile point of 
view, practically no roads. The French are blessed with a road 
system that is the envy and admiration of the world. Except in 
towns it is difficult to have a motor accident in France if one 
keeps to the main roads. Here the main roads, with few excep- 
tions, are winding highways and byways, often veritable death 
traps. Curiously enough, these are not the spots that are chosen, 
as a rule, by rural magistrates for the prosecution of motorists 
and drivers employing excessive speeds. For reasons best known 
to themselves the authorities fix upon some spot where it is im- 
possible to drive with anything but safety, and inflict fines on all 
drivers alike—good, bad, or indifferent—who exceed a speed of 
twelve miles an hour. 

I contend that no man should be allowed to drive a motor-car 
unless he has shown his capacity to start it, stop it, take it through 
traffic, turn it round and about, and proved his sang-froid in 
dealing with the hundred and one emergencies which arise by 
reason of the twisting nature of our roads. The necessity for 
such a test is all the greater seeing that our roads are covered with 
human beings and vehicles to an extent which I have never seen 
in any part of Europe except in Belgium. It is almost incredible 
to think that people are willing to trust their lives to the first 
ignorant, careless, or even drunken motor driver who offers him- 
self; but it is a fact, and it is true, that these men pass from one 
employer to another, causing accidents and incurring fines, with- 
out any legal restriction whatever on their actions. The captain 
of a yacht is obliged to be provided with certain well-known 
qualifications, intended no doubt for the protection of his ship 
and his passengers. The driver of a motor-car need have no 
qualifications whatever, although he is always in a position not 
only to injure those with him but also innocent members of the 
public. 

The key then to the motor problem is to be found not in the motor 
but in the man, and I cannot conceive that any mechanical improve- 
ment whatever will detract from the responsibility that rests with 
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the driver. The immediate questions that face our legislators in the 
matter are the means of identification and the extension of the 
privileges of drivers. The idea of a number in large figures being 
attached to a private carriage is repugnant to all Englishmen, 
We are not accustomed to carry means of identification other 
than a visiting card. Abroad, the Frenchman and the Belgian 
is numbered and identified wherever he goes; our continental 
friends have therefore not objected to the plague. But one can 
imagine the hostility of a duchess to a proposal to number her 
barouche. My own feelings on the numbering question, until a 
visit to the south of France last winter, when I realised for the 
first time the dangers which will arise unless some check is put 
upon motor drivers, were those of unfeigned dislike. I think, 
however, that any motor owner who happened to travel on the 
road between San Remoand Cannes, as I did daily during February 
and March last, will agree that in a year or two the motor problem 
will attain proportions of a nature which will cause the public to 
rise up and demand not merely identification, but heavy penalties 
and damages in case of accidents, the licence of drivers to be 
withdrawn by a competent authority in case of misconduct, and 
some limitation of the horse-power of private engines to be em- 
ployed on roads. Such sentiments, I am well aware, are not at 
present welcomed by some of my fellow members of the Auto- 
mobile Club, indignant as many of them are at the unjust 
persecutions to which they have been subjected, and at the rude- 
ness and hostility shown to motorists in some parts of England. 
A Bill to provide for the registration of motor vehicles and to 
amend the “Locomotives on Highways Act,” 1896, will shortly 
come before tlhe House of Commons. It is known as the Motor 
Bill, and is practically the work of my friend, Mr. John Scott 
Montagu, M.P., who is supported by politicians of such diverse 
schools of thought as Sir Edgar Vincent, Mr. Arthur Stanley, 
Mr. Henry Norman, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. E. J. Tennant, 
Mr. C.J. Murray, and Mr. Leicester Harmsworth. I quote here- 
with the Bill with one or two small amendments that have been 
approved by the Automobile Club : 
BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 
1. After the commencement of this Act any person driving or in charge of 
a vehicle as herein defined on a public highway shall, unless some person is 
registered as owner thereof, and unless such vehicle bears thereon a number 
or such other mark of identification as may be prescribed, be guilty of an 
offence punishable summarily. 
2. In addition to the powers conferred by the Locomotives on Highways 
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Act, 1896 (hereinafter called the principal Act), and notwithstanding anything 
in the said Act contained, the Local Government Board may make regulations 
(1) Prescribing the conditions under which and the mode in which and 
the places where the registration and numbering or other means of 
identification of such vehicles may be effected and the persons also 

may be registered as owners of such vehicles, 

(2) Fixing a sum not exceeding five shillings for each vehicle, which shall 
be charged and paid to the County Council in whose district the 
licence is granted as duty or licence in respect of such registration 
and which duty shall be levied and dealt with as the additional duty 
imposed by the principal Act such licence money to be applied in 
aid of the Highway Fund of such County Council. 

3. The person proceeded against for breach of any bylaw or regulation 
made under this or the principal Act or of any provision of such Acts may 
appeal to a judge of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 

4. “ Vehicle” shall mean and include any vehicle referred to as light loco- 
motives in the principal Act as well as any vehicle propelled by mechanical 
power if it is designed to carry its load, a total moving weight of fourteen tons, 
or when used for the purpose of drawing one vehicle does not exceed a joint 
total moving weight of twenty tons. 

5. The Locomotives on Highways Acts, 1896, is to be read as one with this 
Act, except section four, which is hereby repealed except in the case of 
vehicles of a total moving weight exceeding six tons. 

6. This Act may be cited as the Locomotives on Highways Act, 1902, and 
shall come into operation on the first day of January, nineteen hundred and 
three. 


This Bill would give to motorists unlimited speed on the high 
road, and is, I fear,a much more favourable Act than will ever be 
passed. A point to which all motor-car owners and drivers 
attach the greatest importance, is the right of appeal to a judge of 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. Some 
such relief from the action of magistrates is, I think, abso- 
lutely essential, if we desire to hold our share of the industry. 
The decisions of magistrates (I except police-court magistrates) 
are so biased that it is impossible to obtain justice. Not a few 
chairmen have prefaced their hearing of a motor-car case by 
stating that it is their desire to remove these “ public nuisances” 
from the road. Many magistrates practically decline to listen to 
evidence. Hardly any of them have done their duty by spending 
an hour in mastering, at least, the rudiments of motor-car con- 
struction and control. Between the reckless motor-car driver 
and the reckless magistrate, our legislators have a most difficult 
course to steer in devising an equable system for the control of 
a form of locomotion, which will bring, I do not hesitate to 
prophesy, a far greater revolution in the methods of transport 
than the railway or electric tramway. 

ALFRED HARMSWORTH. 
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FAIRY TALES IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM 


Keep a fairy or two for your children Ruskin. 


A deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my youthful years 
Than lie upon the truth, we live to learn.—CoLeEripGE. 


THE old Florentines of the Middle Ages had a noble conception 
of the uses of literature in the training of painters as well as 
children. ‘“ And to the old painter,” writes Ruskin, “with his 
wild, weird, mysterious Etruscan instincts and ancestors, 
literature meant the Bible, legend, poetry, myth—it meant 
essentially imaginative literature—fairy tales an it please you.” 
Literature to Plato meant pretty much the same thing ; for he, 
too, would teach children by fables, which he says are “ fictions, 
though there are in them some elements of truth.” And by fairy 
tales Plato would open up the child’s mind, for these half reveal 
and half conceal the truth, for the little child is as yet too tender 
to look upon Truth unveiled. 

Classic fairy tales, myths, legends, and sagas, born in the 
childhood of the world, are the true food for little children ; 
because the little child is psychically near to the childlike races 
of the early world, and the same things which appealed to the 
credulous barbarian appeal to him. The Puritan divines, 
Rousseau, as well as some modern writers on Education, would 
forbid the fairy tale in the schoolroom. “ As for romances and 
idle tales,” writes Richard Baxter, “I have already shown in my 
book of Self-Denial how pernicious they are, especially to 
youth.” “When thou canst read,” counsels Thomas White, 
“read no ballads and foolish books, but the Bible, and the 
Plaine Man's Pathway to Heaven.’ Rugged enough was this 
pathway, as spelled out by the little Puritan child; but, happily for 
him, no one denied him his David and Goliath, his Daniel and 


the den of lions, his Joseph and his brethren; for the Bible 
always remained to him. 
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Rousseau sternly forbade fairy tales. The child was to learn 
only from real things within his experience, and his emotional 
nature was to be left severely alone. He dared to present the 
naked truth to the little child, which Plato would spare him. 
“Men may learn from fables,” he writes, “but children must be 
told the bare truth ; if it be veiled they do not trouble to lift the 
veil.” So in his passion for realities, Rousseau would clip the 
wings of the child’s imagination, and thus maim him for life; 
for the folk-lore and fairy tales not read in childhood miss their 
effect for ever. 

Rousseau set many brains and pens at work on educational 
theories. There was Madame de Genlis, with her Adéle et 
Théodore, her amazing vanity, and her many followers ; and in 
England he ushered in the didactic literature of the Aiken, Day 
and Edgeworth type, and instructive stories for children with a 
moral lurking behind every incident became the order of the day. 
And trivial enough were the incidents as well as the morals 
pointed for the long-suffering and well-brought-up little children 
who read them. Retribution is swift in these stories, as well as 
severe. The thoughtless boy forgets to tie his shoe, and he 
instantly falls downstairs and breaks his leg, while his father 
stands moralising over him on the sin of carelessness instead of 
fetching a doctor. Bad boys are all hanged on gibbets, and the 
good ones become smug Lord Mayors and ride in gilt coaches ; 
and all the parents lack humour, humanity, and a sense of pro- 
portion. Truly the theory of the discipline of consequences ran 
smoothly in these stories, where the wicked ceased to flourish as 
a green bay tree. 

The merit of this didactic literature differed considerably. 
Miss Edgeworth’s and Mrs. Barbauld’s work commands our 
respect. There is often a dignified simplicity and stately serious- 
ness about it which we must admire. But we cannot love the 
stories of these ladies, any more than we can love the prim little 
Harrys and Lucys in them, with their proper behaviour and 
correct sentiments. “ Belief in the efficacy of preaching is the 
bane of educational systems,” as Morely says ; and this truly was 
an era of preaching without end. Along with this eternal 
preaching came shoals of intolerably dull little books on general 
information. All things under heaven were taught to little 
children in improving dialogues with priggish parents or omni- 
scient maiden aunts. The fairy world of childhood was very far 
away from the pedantic little people in Sandford and Merton and 
Scientific Dialogues, and Charles Lamb mourns over it. Jn a letter 
to Coleridge he writes, “ Knowledge must now come to the child 
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in the shape of Knowledge, instead of that beautiful interest in 
wild tales which make the child a man, while all the time he 
suspects himself to be a child... . Think of what you would 
have been now, if, instead of being fed with tales and old wives’ 
fables in childhood, you had been crammed with Geography and 
Natural History.” 

It is a relief to come upon Charles Lamb’s Story of Ulysses and 
Mrs. Leicester's School amid all the utilitarian literature of the time. 
In the former he has given a romantic touch and a literary form 
to one of the finest tales in the world for children. And 
Mrs. Leicester’s School has a charm of its own with its 
dainty descriptions, natural incidents, and sweet humour. One 
reads it again and again with something like longing to be an 
imaginative person of eight, in order fully to enter into it. 
“Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,’ is the verdict of Sir 
Thomas Talfourd on the work of Charles and Mary Lamb for 
children. Their books truly shine like gleams of sunlight in a 
grey didactic age. Even Dr. Johnson has a word to say in favour 
of the fairies ; “ Babies do not like to hear stories of babies like 
themselves,” he says; “they require to have their imagination 
raised by tales of giants and fairies, castles and enchantments.” 
This rouses a protest from Miss Edgeworth, who soberly argues 
that children are not to be given the things they like. ‘Why 
should their minds be filled with fantastic visions instead of 
useful knowledge ?” she asks severely. “It is to be hoped,” she 
continues, “that the magic of Dr. Johnson’s name will not have 
power to restore the reign of fairies.” She is an ardent Rousseau- 
ist, and she claims to have refrained from all poetical allusions 
which appeal to a child’s imagination in her Parents’ Assistant. 
But even Rousseau and his disciples were not strong enough to 
suppress the fairy lore of England which served to nourish our 
Lambs, Coleridges, Wordsworths, and also our Shakespeares, 
Spensers and Herricks ; for the folk lore of England has found 
its way into her literature and has become immortal. 

The crown and glory of the English fairy world is the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, which is dear to us still, as it was to our 
forefathers. 

Deep in the heart of primitive races, children, poets, and simple 
folk, lies a craving for fairy tales and romances, and so treasures 
have been preserved for us, as old as the Pyramids, which have 
endured through the ages, preserved by peasants, poets and 
children ; for the wise and the worldly have been too much 
occupied with higher matters to think about these things. And 
these treasures have been handed down orally, or stored up in 
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little blue and scarlet books, with a gold pattern running all 
over them, and these books have been sold at fairs, along with 
gilt gingerbreads, to simple folk, who wanted sentiment along 
with their literature, for the same reason as they wanted gilt on 
their gingerbread ; and so they wept over the sorrows of Rosamond 
in her bower and the Babes in the Wood, as they told the stories 
again and again to their children and their children’s children. A 
book was a book in those days, and a story was a story, and there 
were fairies and romances too in our land. 

And a surprising number and variety of fairies there were, and 
one wonders sorrowfully where they have all gone to. It may be 
that the amazing multiplication of text-books and schools which 
weighs us down in these days has killed them all; for it is well 
known that text-books, and the wisdom of the schools, are fatal 
to the fairies. At any rate, there were in England, in the old 
days, Saxon fairies, Celtic fairies and Scandinavian fairies. The 
oldest and best-loved were the elves, pixies and trolls dear to the 
Danes and Saxons; for do we not know from Sir Walter Scott 
that “ Jack, commonly called the Giant-killer, and Thomas Thumb 
landed in England from the very same keels and warships which 
conveyed Hengist and Horsa and Ebba the Saxon ?” 

Then, centuries later, when the Puritan influence began to 
decline, we took to our hearts and homes those delightful fairies 
which became so popular in France in the eighteenth century ; 
for France was weary of long-winded allegorical romances, and 
pined for something short, amusing and strictly proper and the 
fairy tales met all these, as well as all other reasonable and un- 
reasonable requirements, and they very properly became the 
rage. Perrault the philosopher, and Madame d’Aulnoy, intro- 
duced them to our shores, and so we became possessed of the 
fascinating, though somewhat gruesome Bluebeard, and the 
romantic, and never-to-be-forgotten history of the White Cat. 
And the German fairies came our way too. These were less 
spiritual, perhaps, and certainly more mysterious and schauderhaft 
than their French neighbours. They were recommended to us 
by a learned philologist named Grimm, to whom all German 
fairy lore was revealed. Then, too, the wonders and richness 
of the glowing East came to us, with enchantments, potentates, 
and powerful genii or Djinns imprisoned in jars, rings and 
lamps, 

Certainly no country has had a richer heritage in fairies, and 
perhaps none has made less use of such a heritage in the school- 
room. 


In defending the use of fairy tales in the schoolrcom, one 
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would urge first that they are a powerful aid in the training of 
the imagination ; and imagination is strong in the little child, 
and needs wise and generous training, because in it the higher 
aspirations are rooted; moreover, imagination is a powerful 
force in developing will power. Much of the selfishness and 
inhumanity which exist in the world is due to deficient imagina- 
tion, rather than to badness of heart; and rightly directed 
imagination tends to bring out the nobler side of human nature, 
and give a charm to existence, the like of which nothing else can 
give ; for imagination is a heavenly, if somewhat dangerous, gift, 
bestowed chiefly on women and children and some men whom 
we call poets. It is the old fairy tales which appeal more strongly 
than anything else to childhood’s imagination ; then let us take 
them as the true mental food of infancy, and be thankful. 

These stories, again, awaken sympathy in the child, and extend 
his knowledge of humanity. He enters into the feelings of the 
despised Cinderella sitting among her ashes, he thrills with joy 
when she marries the handsome prince, and he trembles with 
apprehension when the clock strikes twelve and her rags return 
to her. He goes forth courageously with Jack to kill his giants, 
and he glories when the good and the true triumph, as they are 
bound to do in all wholesome and honest fairy tales. He learns, 
in short, to enter into the joy, the woes and the difficulties of 
others, which is a worthy lesson, for, as Wordsworth says of fairy 
tales : 


The child whose love is here at least doth reap 
One precious gain—that he forgets himself.* 


Then, fairy tales arouse aspiration in the child and give him 
ideals. Crude and material enough are these childish ideals, it 
is true, as in the desire of acertain class of little ones to be good, 
and go, like Goldmary, through the golden gate and receive the 
shower of gold and roses, for the gold remained on her hair for 
ever, and the roses never faded from her cheeks; besides, she 
was always rich. “Did you ever go through the golden gate ?” 
one infant asked me as I pictured these glories ; and when I sor- 
rowfully replied “No,” the babe remarked sententiously, “ you 
should have been good then, like Goldmary.” But the little one 
who can “ take the wishes out of its heart and project them on a 
screen of fancy” gains faith and an idealising tendency which 
remain after it has outgrown the fairy tales; for, as Colonel 
Parker says,} “Fairy stories are to the child like the parables of 
the Master : they contain the seeds of truth, that will germinate 
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and fructify in the child’s mind far better than truth grown to its 
full stature and embodied in maxims and precepts.” 

Unconsciously, too, for the most part, the power of example 
is brought to bear upon the child in these old tales; for the 
command of the Master, “Go thou and do likewise,” need not 
be spoken to children. As Charles Dickens says in speaking of 
fairy tales, “ Forbearance, courtesy, consideration of the poor 
and aged, abhorrence of tyranny and brute force—many such 
good things have been nourished in the child’s heart by this 
powerful aid.” 

The true power of example does not lie in holding up trivial 
actions to be slavishly copied, for we all know that “imitation is 
suicide,” in small things as in great. This is one reason why 
the realistic children’s stories of the goody-goody type so often 
fail in their purpose, and only succeed in making children pose, 
if indeed they succeed in reaching them at all, like the little girl 
of seven who prayed that her mother might become a drunkard 
in order that she might reclaim her, as did the pious little Jenny 
of the story. The same little girl used to try to go to sleep on 
the sofa, with her finger on her favourite text in her Bible when 
she heard people coming, because Jenny had a trick of going to 
sleep in this attitude, and her little world used always to come in 
and admire her. Generations of the good little Georges and 
Jennies have given up their artless little ghosts, and ceased 
mending their own clothes and prattling piously about it for the 
edification of other little boys and girls, and, alas! they are all 
forgotten ; but Red Riding Hood, Jack the Giant Killer, and the 
Sleeping Beauty will never die. They belong to an imperishable 
golden age, and they go on for ever, spurring on wondering 
babes to worthy effort. 

The babes cannot, it is true, hope to imitate the doings of the 
immortal Jack, any more than we may hope to imitate the doings 
of Brutus or Portia, for times and circumstances have altered ; 
but though the actions of our heroes cannot be repeated, yet 
they awaken within us that vigour of feeling upon which the 
actions are based. 

Fairy tales, too, prepare the child for poetry. They form the 
beginnings of literature—indeed they are literature, being “ part 
of the current coin of the world’s intercourse.” We cannot all 
hope to be classical scholars, but-all may be steeped in folk-lore 
and heroic romance in childhood, when the imagination is fresh 
and keen, and so acquire a share of the old-world culture. 

The old fairy tales too are full of the poetry of forest life and 
of unseen nature, and this satisfies the child’s sense of mystery, 
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wonder and awe. With his wonder book he penetrates into the 
heart of the mountain, where, in caves ribbed with bars of gold, 
the dwarfs and the gnomes are gathering the treasures of the 
earth; and he dives into the depths of the sea, where the 
mermaids have reared their palaces. Then there are valleys of 
diamonds, enchanted gardens, where the apples are rubies and 
the plums topazes, kingdoms in the air where one sails on 
chariots through pink and pearly clouds, and beautiful meadows 
at the bottom of wells where the apple-trees speak to Goldmary 
and the flowers smile at her. 

But, it is urged, fairy tales are improbable—as indeed they are 
—they teach the child nothing, that is, no solid facts. 

If only a genius could arise, and make England believe that 
the schoolroom is a place for training the child’s heart and mind 
rather than stuffing his head, we should probably hear less about 
the value of facts. Human development cannot take place on 
right lines without depth and cordiality of feeling ; and to be 
effective, early education must get at, and cultivate, right, active, 
vital feeling. Education which is mainly formal and intellectual 
is positively harmful, and narrowness of sympathy and hardness 
of disposition result from the mind being stored only with facts. 

To come back to our fairy tale. We shall find, if we look 
into it, at the heart of the real old fairy tale a great universal 
truth, and it is this truth which gives the fairy tale its grip on 
the generations. 

Fairy tales are histories of human nature, which does not 
change, as much as would be expected, in a few thousand years. 
We are all persecuted princesses, stupid ogres, wicked dwarfs 
and handsome princes, if only we were able to get to the bottom 
of each other’s disguises; and it is because fairy tales are so true 
that they go on satisfying the heart of childhood through the 
centuries. 

What kind of fairy tales are to be used in the schoolroom ? is 
often asked. 

And the answer is, only those worthy of the name of literature. 
And these are : firstly, the fairy tale proper, or nursery tale, which 
is the German Méarchen ; secondly, those stories which powerful 
pens threw off in happy moments of fancy; and thirdly, Sagas. 
Children readily appreciate what is great, and in their hearts they 
despise the feeble little stories which are constantly written 
down to them under the name of Kindergarten literature and the 
like. It is a tolerably safe rule to refuse to admit into the school- 
room any fairy tales that might not be considered classic. 

The fairy tales proper come to us from a time when the world 
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was young, direct from the period to which the child belongs. 
These folk tales are the literature of simple people, to whom 
everything is a symbol; and every incident in the old round of 
joy, pain, birth, love and death has gathered meaning for centuries. 
There is a beautiful simplicity and directness of motive about 
these old tales which the child loves. Thus we find the queen 
in her parlour eating bread and honey, and the king with his 
golden crown on his head counting his bags of gold, and the 
maid of honour fetching a pail of water. These stories, too, all 
end happily, and this satisfies that craving for poetical justice so 
strong in little children. 

The child’s keen insight readily detects the ring of true gold, 
and those stories which endure in this world, apart from the 
folk stories, are those which originated in powerful brains. 

Perrault, the mathematician, wrote Blue Beard ; Southey, the 
Three Bears ; Goldsmith, probably, wrote Goody Two-Shoes'; indeed, 
nobody else could have written it, so why should we qualify the 
statement ? Then there was Bunyan, with his Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Defoe, with his Robinson Crusoe ; Swift, with his Gulliver's Travels; 
Thackeray, with his Rose and the Ring ; and never, never must we 
forget Hans Andersen, that curious Danish genius, with the soul 
of a woman and the heart of a child. He, more than any other, 
has caught the spirit of the old world tales, and his whimsical 
simplicity appeals to all children and all whose hearts refuse to 
grow old. He understands the child’s sympathy with the entire 
universe ; for trees, insects, plants, nay, even the stars and the 
moon, are the child’s comrades, and talk his language and listen 
to his confidences. The limited mind of the mature reader can 
hardly retain its sanity among Andersen’s crowds of storks, slugs, 
apple-trees, cats, hens, swallows, green-peas, peg-tops, tin soldiers, 
and gingerbread cakes, all of which converse with an astonishing 
lucidity and an amazing individuality ; and they all think the 
child’s thoughts, talk his language, and see the world as he sees 
it. Andersen, too, never outrages the ethics of the fairy-world, 
as does the modern fairy tale, with its complex motives and 
fantastic imaginings. He is always quaint, graceful, and true to 
the canons of poetical justice, as laid down in all good fairy tales. 
So let it be granted that all fairy stories written in strong, 
beautiful, and suitable language, by great writers may be safely 
put before children, and among these Andersen’s stories are pre- 
eminent. 

Then there are the Sagas. These are stories of definite beings, 
usually having a definite locality assigned to them, who once 
really lived; for the Saga treads earthly ways more than the 
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fairy tale, and often mingles real historic fact with its romances. 
Dick Whittington, Lady Godiva, Robin Hood, and King Arthur are 
stories of this class, as well as the stories of Ulysses and Siegfried. 
Sagas form the connecting link between the fairy tale and true 
history ; but the educational value of Sagas is another theme, and 
merits a special consideration of its own. 

The choice of the fairy tale is important. They should be true 
to the principles of good literature, simple, naive, rich in incidents 
and relationships, and neither vulgar, foolish, nor sentimental. 
All stories which frighten children, as well as those which glorify 
cunning and trickery, should be avoided. The folk and fairy lore 
of the district should supply teachers with some material. 

Professor Rein of Jena, who has worked out the material suit- 
able for the eight classes of the primary schools, very happily 
chooses his fairy tales from Grimm; and for the children of 
Thuringia this is appropriate, for the brothers Grimm gathered 
many of their stories directly from the lips of the Thuringian 
peasants, who had received them as oral traditions from remote 
ancestors. For instance, Dornburg, a castle on a hill near Jena, 
full of memories of Goethe, is built on the very spot where the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty stood ; and as one climbs through 
the bushes to the summit, one is thrilled again and again by the 
thought that the prince cut his way through the briar roses on 
this very spot, in those dear, dim, old days which will never come 
again except in the dreams of children and the visions of poets. 

The teacher must tell the story to the children, for the voice is 
more effective than the printed book. All superfluities of language 
must be avoided ; these only bore a child. He wants the story 
simply and directly, without unnecessary moralising. Skilful 
detail delights him. The language must be true, simple, and 
strong, without any striving after mere decorative effect. The 
true story-teller for little children needs to be something of an 
artist, as well as something of a poet and a dramatist—and true 
story-tellers are nearly always women. She should also possess 
a good deal of literary feeling, as well as a knowledge of fairy tales. 
If she happens to believe in fairies so much the better, but, 
at any rate, she must once have believed in them, and she must 
remember all about her beliefs. In telling her story to her class, 
she must be simple, concrete, and sufficiently passionate. Sim- 
plicity is perhaps the greatest difficulty. It means selecting the 
essentials and presenting them clearly as well as picturesquely. 
To be concrete she must be able to draw rapidly on the black- 
board, and use coloured chalks. “The king and queen lived in 
a beautiful palace.” ‘See, here it is, here are the towers, the 
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windows, the gardens; and here was a stream where water-lilies 
grew.” “The queen often sat on a marble seat by the stream.” 
“Look! here is the seat.” “One day a frog hopped out of the 
water.” Then the frog is drawn, with his intelligent eye fixed on 
the queen. All this fascinates the children as the magic story 
grows under the teacher’s hands. “ It is like being in fairyland 
to hear that teacher tell us tales,” said an eager child of six one 
day after a fairy tale lesson ; and indeed it was, for we all listened 
spellbound, the critical spectators as well as the children. 

The passionate teacher, who feels the beauty of her theme 
and believes in it, can easily impart her appreciation to all her 
pupils, and make them aware of the human spirit working within 
them. 

Stolid, frigid, and superior people should never teach little 
children, and never be allowed to tell fairy tales. 

But the teacher of literature, especially if she has to deal with 
little children, must, like the poet, be born, for she certainly can 
never be made. 

CATHERINE I. Dopp. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, September 12, 1902. 


DuRING the last ten days of August, and the first days of this 
month, I had the pleasure of being President Roosevelt’s 
travelling companion through the New England states, a trip 
which nearly ended tragically for the President. No man 
ever wants to be closer to death than Mr. Roosevelt was on that 
occasion. It was a supreme test of the President’s nerve and 
presence of mind, and he acquitted himself as every one who 
knows him expected he would. Although badly shaken by the 
shock and partially stunned, for it is no light thing fora man to 
be propelled thirty or forty feet through the air from the impact 
of a car weighing seventy or eighty tons, running over thirty 
miles an hour, the President quickly recovered himself, and 
with his recovery his dominant characteristics asserted them- 
selves. 

When his attendants came to him he put them to one side, 
and told them to look after the two other men who were in the 
carriage with him, the Governor of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Cortelyou, the President’s secretary ; everybody at that time 
supposing that both had been killed, or at least badly injured ; 
nor would the President permit his own wound, which, 
fortunately, was only superficial, to be dressed until the fate of 
his companions was known. The secret service agent who was 
detailed as the President’s personal bodyguard was instantly 
killed. The President felt his death keenly, as he was much 
attached to this man, a Scotchman and an ex-British soldier, 
who had been selected for his responsible place no less for his 
personal courage, which had been tested both in India and the 
Soudan, than for his alertness and fidelity. After viewing the 
badly mangled remains of the poor fellow, and giving instruc- 
tions for the disposition of the body, the President did what 
was eminently characteristic of him, The tragedy was due 
solely to the haughty contempt of the motor-man. The Presi- 
dent’s natural impulse was to inflict bodily chastisement upon 
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the man. He would have done so, I think, had he not been 
restrained. He contented himself with telling the man what 
he thought of him, who had the insuperable insolence to 
“talk back.” 

This motor-man typifies the very worst element in the 
amalgam that goes to make up the American people, and it is 
because of this element that the eagle still screams as it did in 
the day of Mr. Jefferson Brick. The motor-man represented 
the “ I’m-as-good-as-you-are-and a-damned-sight-better ” spirit 
which the American of a certain class calls democracy, but which 
to the man of education and manners is simply sheer insolence. 
I don’t know whether the motor-man who came so near to 
killing the President and his distinguished companions is a 
native-born American or merely an American by adoption, but 
I have noticed that the American by birth is much more apt 
to display this overbearing contempt than the American by 
adoption, who has usually imbibed some respect for his supe- 
riors, But then, of course, one ought not to use the word 
superior. No man is superior to any other in a democracy; 
any one who suggests there are social distinctions is in danger 
of being hooted at by the yellow journals. 

The excuse of this wretched motor-man was that he had the 
right of way, and he expected that the President’s carriage would 
get out of his way. He had been in the habit of seeing people 
flee before the approach of his car, because they knew by bitter 
experience that to get in the path of a swiftly moving suburban 
trolley is to court sudden death. It made no difference to the 
man that the carriage in front of him contained the President of 
the United States and the Governor of the state. It was simply 
a carriage, a carriage which must pull out to make room for the 
trolley or be smashed, and the motor-man would whiz past, and 
squirt tobacco-juice from his front platform, and grin in the face 
of the President and Governor, and say to himself that he was 
as good a man as the President and the Governor ; perhaps even 
a little better, because if he is of a certain type of American, 
he believes all men in public station to be dishonest, and the 
only honest men to be the men like himself. 

The direct responsibility for the affair rests upon the motor- 
man, and it is a pity he does not live in Russia or Germany, 
where he would at least be taught manners, but equally guilty 
for the death of a good and faithful man and the peril in which 
the President was placed are the officials of the trolley company, 
who will escape their just deserts. The public in America 
exists for the convenience of corporations. ‘The public be 
damned,” said the late Commander Vanderbilt when asked what 
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the public would say to a certain thing that the New York 
Central Railroad proposed to do that would be of decided incon- 
venience to the unfortunates compelled to travel over that road. 
The Vanderbilt attitude of corporations to the public is, with 
few exceptions, maintained by the corporations’ managers, and 
especially by the railroad that first enunciated that doctrine. 
There is no railroad in the United States, I doubt if there is any 
in the world, which is so utterly indifferent to the rights of the 
travelling public as the New York Central, or which charges so 
much for such an execrable service, a fact which the foreigner 
should duly remember. 

The local trolley company is evidently a strict disciple of the 
Vanderbilt faith. The Mayor of Pittsfield, in whose jurisdiction 
the manslaughter—it would be folly to cali it an accident—took 
place, had requested, seemingly he was without mandatory 
authority, that the cars be stopped so long as the President’s 
procession was passing. This perfectly proper request was 
ignored. The President, it will be remembered, was a guest of 
the City. Common decency, to say nothing else, would have 
required that the hosts, every resident of the city, should let 
nothing be undone to promote the safety and comfort of the 
illustrious guest. This particular car was filled with officials of 
the trolley company and their friends who were desirous of 
reaching the Country Club before the President arrived there, 
and who, according to the best information obtainable, promised 
the motor-man a substantial financial reward if he ran his car 
fast enough to reach the desired place on time. Very naturally 
the motor-man was only too glad to comply with his employers’ 
request, and if by doing so people and carriages were endan- 
gered that was their affair. The whole incident, the utter 
disregard of the trolley company to the public welfare and the 
rights of the public, and the belief of the motor-man that no 
man is better than another except that man who has the phy- 
sical force to back him, is typical of acertain phase in American 
civilisation. 


Of the personal popularity of President Roosevelt with the 
masses—note that I say the masses ; as to his popularity with 
the classes I shall have something to say later—there can be no 
question. It is, of course, always a deceptive thing to travel 
with a President or a would-be President. I remember very 
well the frantic scenes of enthusiasm I witnessed when I accom- 
panied Mr. Bryan on his campaign tour in 1896, which led 
even very acute observers to believe that Mr. Bryan’s election 
in that year was assured, I accompanied Mr. McKinley to the 
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Pacific Coast last year, and the enthusiasm and affection that 
his presence aroused were highly impressive. No one questions 
Mr. McKinley’s popularity. There is naturally always a keen 
desire to see the President, especially among people who have one 
chance in a lifetime to be brought face to face with their ruler. 

In the case of Mr. Roosevelt there are reasons out of the 
common why this desire should be much greater than with the 
average President. He is the one man of recent years who has 
occupied the presidency, perhaps the only man in the history of 
the American presidency, who appeals to the popular imagina- 
tion. He is to-day the most picturesque figure on the large 
stage of great affairs. If he were not President he would be 
always an interesting personality, being President he is doubly 
interesting. There is that about him that the people can under- 
stand, and not only understand but like. 

He is no orator in the popular sense. He is no such 
magnetic speaker as was Blaine, or Harrison or McKinley in 
this country, or Gladstone or John Bright in England. A man 
to be a great orator, who can sway a mixed audience, who can 
carry men off their feet by their eloquence, must have a certain 
quality in the vocal cords, a certain gift of manner which is in- 
born but can no more be acquired than the ordinary man can 
reach the high C. This indefinable something Mr. Roosevelt 
does not possess, and he is quite aware of his shortcoming. 
But what makes him impressive as a public speaker is his 
earnestness, honesty, sincerity and courage. No one who listens 
to him can for a moment doubt that he believes all that he says 
and says only what he means. In addressing an audience he 
uses very simple language, he resorts to no rhetorical tricks, and 
will often repeat the same expression or argument two or three 
times during the course of a short speech so as to be sure that 
his audience perfectly understands his meaning. The newspapers 
accused him of preaching, and he did not deny the accusation. 
On the contrary he frequently told those who came to hear him 
that he “ preached,” that he uttered commonplaces, but he 
remarked that all great truths were commonplaces, that the 
decalogue is acommonplace. As his speeches were non-political 
and non-partisan, so Democrats as well as Republicans served 
on the committees to welcome him and attended the meetings, 
Mr. Roosevelt sedulously abstained from talking politics. He 
contented himself very largely with preaching the civic and 
domestic virtues and in trying to make men understand that the 
State is only great when the individual citizen is honest, coura- 
geous, virtuous and wise. These preachments made a distinct 
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Mr. Roosevelt referred frequently to the Monroe doctrine, to 
the navy and to the trusts, but he could do so with safety and 
still not trench on the dangerous controversial field of politics. 
The Monroe doctrine is not a party question, it is part of the 
polity of the country. Every American in this year of grace 
believes in the wisdom of the United States having a large, 
powerful and effective navy. The two things, the Monroe 
doctrine and the navy, go together. The President put in 
exact words the statement I made in these pages a few months 
ago. The Monroe Doctrine, the President said in substance, 
would only be respected by the rest of the world so long as the 
United States had a navy sufficiently powerful to make it 
respected. There is nothing very remarkable about this de- 
claration ; in fact, it is merely a practical common-sense state- 
ment of fact. Heretofore the United States has been swaggering 
around with a chip on its shoulder talking about the Monroe 
Doctrine and really having no means to enforce that doctrine 
if any of the great Powers had thought it worth while to dispute 
the American zfse dixit. Don’t bluster, said the President, don’t 
swagger, don’t threaten, a great nation doesn’t have to; but 
don’t wrong any one and don’t let any one wrong you. And 
the best way to make yourself respected is to be strong enough 
to enforce any demand you may make. People who see in this 
a new policy, who search for the arriére pensée, whose ears are 
so acute that they a!ready hear the sound of men marching to 
capture Canada, are wasting emotions that might be saved for a 
better purpose. 

When the President got on the subject of the Trusts he stood 
on more dangerous ground. The Trusts are not supposed to bea 
political question. Both parties, men of all shades of opinion, 
agree that the Trust has become so dangerous that unless it is 
placed under control by the State it will control the State and 
become a power greater even than the Government. There is 
no difference of opinion as to the danger of the Trust, the only 
difference is as to the methods to be employed to regulate it 
and keep it within bounds. Inasmuch as the Democrats have 
been thundering in the index about the Trusts and accusing 
the Republicans of fostering them, it was a, shrewd move on 
the part of Mr. Roosevelt to blunt the Democratic weapon by 
taking an advanced position on the subject. 

This is quite satisfactory to the masses, who are suffering 
from the grip of the Trusts, but not so satisfactory to the 
Trusts magnates. It is one of the curiosities of American 
politics for the masses always to find a concrete expression for 
nebulous conditions and to make this concrete expression the 
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axis about which the campaign revolves ; and it comes to re- 
present in the popular imagination not only the thing itself, 
which is evil, but the remedy, whichis good. Just at this pre- 
cise moment the general high cost of living, and the excessively 
high price of beef and coal, are the things that occupy the 
public mind more than anything else. The increase in the 
necessities of life is attributed to the fact that practically every- 
thing that a man eats or wears or uses is controlled by a Trust. 
Meat is higher now than at any time in the memory of 
the present generation ; and as for anthracite coal it is not 
only at a figure so high that the man of average means cannot 
think of it without a shudder, but owing to the strike it is unob- 
tainable. The market has been swept bare. 

The Americans are the greatest meat-eaters in the world, and 
per capita they are the greatest consumers of coal, due to their 
long and severe winters, Anything that tends to double the 
cost of meat and coal strikes the average American of fixed 
income in his most tender spot. It is not necessary at this time 
to enter into a discussion whether the high price of meat and 
coal is due to natural causes or because of the existence of 
Trusts controlling those commodities. It is sufficient to say 
that the general impression prevails that if there were no Trusts 
normal prices would rule. Consequently, whenever anybody 
denounces the Trusts he is sure of having a sympathetic 
audience, 

But the Trust magnates, the speculators and the promoters, 
the men who have made colossal fortunes during the last few 
years by inducing the public to buy “securities” that are less 
valuable than the paper on which they are printed, have little 
sympathy with these wanton attacks on the sacred right of 
capital. These men and their newspaper organs are accusing 
President Roosevelt of being revolutionary. The President has 
been Conservative rather than Radical. He has called attention 
to the known and admitted evils, but, at the same time, he has 
warned his hearers that in treating a disease one must employ 
a remedy that cures instead of kills; that it is always a 
dangerous thing to use the knife, and when used it must be by 
men who are skilful and who know exactly what they are doing. 

It is quite evident from the comments of the Trust news- 
papers on Mr. Roosevelt’s New England speeches that they 
are dissatisfied, and are beginning to think that he is an 
“unsafe” man to have in the White House. Significant of 
this feeling is the action of Senator Platt, of New York, the 
Republican boss of that state. A few weeks ago Mr. Platt 
announced, with a flourish of trumpets, that he was in favour 
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of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination in 1904. While Mr. Roosevelt 
was addressing the people of New England, and talking about 
the Trusts, Mr. Platt had himself interviewed by one of his 
newspaper organs, and said that the Republican State Conven- 
tion, which is to meet in a couple of weeks, would not adopt a 
resolution in favour of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination ; it would 
not declare against his nomination, it would remain mute. It 
was a warning to the President to curb his tongue. 

I am glad to say the President did exactly what all his friends 
would have wished him to do; had he done differently they 
would have been very much disappointed. The President read 
what Mr. Platt said, and in a notable speech he made at Fitch- 
burg, the most important speech of the trip, he threw down the 
gauntlet to Mr. Platt and his congeners, It was very well 
understood by every one that that speech was the President's 
answer to Mr. Platt’s commination. The speech was dignified 
but courageous. Mr, Platt’s name was not mentioned. No 
one was threatened, but every one knows that if Congress passes 
the necessary laws the President will enforce them without fear 
of consequences. 

It is almost two years before the Presidential nomination will 
be made, and so much may happen in that time to affect the 
fortunes of men, that speculation in regard to the future is 
rather idle. Still it begins to look very much as if the enormous 
power of wealth concentrated in the hands of a comparatively 
few men, the great bankers and company promoters and rail- 
road managers, might be used to prevent Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination because they find him less pliant than they ex- 
pected ; and for that reason he will command the support of 
the great mass of the people, who are tired of being dominated 
by an oligarchy of wealth. One would like to think in that 
case that the people would win, but I am afraid not. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man of destiny, he bas before this overcome over- 
whelming odds, and it would not be surprising if he won his 
greatest fight. 


When the commander of the German gunboat Panther fired 
the shot that sent the Haytian gunboat Créte-a-Pierrot to the 
bottom of Gonaives Bay, it was not exactly a shot whose echoes 
were heard around the world, but the report appears to have 
made more noise in some of the European newspaper offices 
than it did in the White House or the State Department. The 
Washington view, unofficial of course, is that Germany played 
her favorite vé/e of the bully, and in sinking Admiral Killick’s 
“navy” was guilty of as high-handed and outrageous a viola- 
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tion of the laws of nations as has distinguished any great Power 
calling itself civilised since modern nations recognised an inter- 
national code and held themselves bound by its obligations. 

Germany’s only justification is that the Créte-ad-Pierrot was a 
pirate, and under the law of nations it is the duty of a national 
vessel to capture or destroy a pirate wherever or whenever it 
may be found. But the accusation is questionable ; in fact, it 
is not easy to believe that any international court would have 
declared Killick a pirate. The United States, with even better 
opportunities of knowing all the facts in the case than Germany, 
did not regard Killick as a pirate. 

But although the action of Germany is looked upon as brutal 
and disgraceful in the highest degree there is little sympathy 
wasted upon Killick or his “navy” or the Haytians. Hayti, 
like nearly all the pseudo-republics in the western hemisphere, 
has been a nuisance to all the rest of the world, and although 
the Haytians were repeatedly cautioned to be on their good 
behaviour they paid no attention to the warning and made 
themselves obnoxious by interfering with foreign commerce 
and declaring a blockade that was farcicai as weil as annoying. 

Whenever anything happens in the western hemisphere a 
great many people write learned disquisitions on the Monroe 
Doctrine. Fortunately the present administration takes a sane 
and logical view of the Monroe Doctrine, its responsibilities as 
well as its privileges, and does not took upon the Monroe 
Doctrine as a cloak to shield petty American Republics from 
the consequences of their wrongdoing. In his last message 
to Congress President Roosevelt said : “We do not guarantee 
any state against punishment if it misconducts itself, provided 
that punishment does not take the form of the acquisition of 
territory by any non-American power.” These words had 
peculiar significance at that time, apart from a general declara- 
tion as to the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine by the 
Executive, because a frank understanding had been reached 
between Germany and the United States as to how far Germany 
was permitted to go in her effort to collect a long-standing 
debt from Venezuela. Germany had been told that while she 
might take any measures she deemed proper to enforce her 
demand she would not be permitted to occupy permanently 
Venezuelan territory. Up to the time Venezuela, in the usual 
South American Latin fashion, had been defiantly insolent, 
believing that she could be defiant and insolent and repudiate 
her obligations with impunity because the United States would 
not permit Germany to resort to force. President Roosevelt’s 
words were pointedly addressed to Venezuela ; it was a warn- 
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ing to all of South America to behave or pay the penalty for 
wrongdoing. 

The sinking of the Créte-a-Pierrot by the Panther, according 
to the view now entertained by the Administration based on the 
information which has reached Washington, is that it was not 
an act in derogation of the Monroe Doctrine, even if Germany 
did play the part of the bully. If the affair ends there, if 
Germany makes no attempt permanently to seize or temporarily 
to occupy Haytian territory, the United States will continue to 
be simply an interested observer of events, and whatever claim 
Hayti has against Germany for damages will have to be settled 
between themselves. It is of course well known that Germany 
would be only too glad to get her hooks in the West Indies 
and secure a naval base in the Caribbean, but that is a dream 
which will not be realised so long as the United States is able 
to enforce its mandates. 


Vermont and Maine, two of the New England states, held 
their elections this month, which are more interesting from the 
sociological than the political standpoint. Both states are so 
rock-ribbed in their Republicanism that although the Democrats 
make a campaign every year they do it more to preserve the 
party organisation than with any expectation of success. What 
gives interest to the election in both states this year is the 
lesson it teaches to those well-meaning but misguided persons 
who are foolish enough to believe that men can be made 
virtuous or moral by legislation. Both Vermont and Maine 
are prohibition states, and within their borders liquor is under 
the ban. As a matter of fact, no man with money need go 
thirsty. Prohibition is concentrated hypocritical humbug, and 
both in Maine and Vermont the sensible, self-respecting people 
have become tired of hypocritically proclaiming to all the rest 
of the country that the prohibitory law is enforced when they, 
as well as every one else, know that it is flagrantly violated. 
As a result of the election, Vermont will enact a law putting 
it in the power of any community to permit the sale of liquor 
under such restrictions as it may prescribe, or absolutely for- 
bidding it if the moral sense of the community is against the 
trafic. A law of this kind can be enforced, because it rests 
with the majority of the people in any city or town to declare 
whether the sale of liquor is legitimate or contraband. But 
prohibition never can be enforced. It has been tried over and 
over again, and it has always proved a failure. So far as the 
liquor traffic is concerned, in America at least, judicious regu- 
lation appears to be more effectual in keeping it within bounds 
than the attempt to suppress it. 
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Two paragraphs by chance in juxtaposition in a paper the 
other day are interesting as throwing a curious sidelight on the 
American character. There is in the interior of the state of 
New York a small village called Saratoga, which has long been 
famous for the virtues of its medicinal springs. It has a race- 
course, which is also one of its attractions. This year, under 
the patronage of William C. Whitney, and other society people 
who are fond of the turf, it has been made the most fashionable 
resort in the United States. It is the Monte Carlo of America. 
Men and women have gambled all day and all night ; when they 
haven’t lost their money on the turf they have parted with it 
at the card-tables. Nothing like it has ever before been known 
in this country, perhaps in any country. The most exclusive 
members of the most exclusive set have been on exhibition in 
Saratoga, wearing their diamonds and their Paris frocks for the 
delectation of the crowd, and putting themselves on show to 
be envied by the less fortunate. Money is so plentiful that 
everybody spends it. 

A man recently returned from Saratoga said to a reporter: 
“| was in Saratoga for two days. I was afraid to stay longer 
for fear I might get crazy like the rest of the people who 
were there.” Then he went on to say that he had seen boys 
of eight years old betting on the races, he had seen fathers 
handing ten dollar bills to their infants after the races, and 
complimenting the children on their shrewdness in having 
picked the winners. 

Following this paragraph was a short interview with Rev. 
Henry Westcott, of Bishop Auckland, a son of the late Bishop 
Westcott, of Durham. Mr. Westcott is quoted as saying: 
“Dollars and work. Work and dellars. Young Americans 
seem to talk of nothing else. In the streets, in hotels, and in 
places of amusement your conversation is always the same.” 
Mr. Westcott contrasts this with England. In England, he 
Says, the young men all talk about sports. ‘I must admit 
that I think the young Americans eminently more practical, but 
the race for wealth here is a little too fierce for one who is used 
to quieter methods.” 

The observations of the man who has returned from Saratoga 
and the intelligent Englishman who is studying America sum up 
the American character for good and evil. It is what Maurice 
Maeterlinck in his charming essay on “The Life of the Bee” 
calls the “Spirit of the Hive.” It is the spirit of the people. 
It is what has made them. Whether the American is away on 
his holiday gambling in Saratoga or working at his daily routine 
he concentrates all his energies on the task in hand. When he 
plays he plays, when he works he works, but he doesn’t 
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believe in sandwiching play and work. The two things are 
separate and distinct and are to be keptapart. Mr. Westcott is 
quite right when he says the race is fierce. It is. It is a race 
in which no competitor has any mercy either on himself or a 
rival. It is the survival of the fittest. That is the reason why 
to-day the productive capacity of the American is greater than 
that of any other nationality. 

As for Saratoga and gambling, Saratoga to-day simply 
exhibits in a very small area, and therefore it is easy to 
be seen, what is going on all over the country. The American 
people are drunk with the spirit of gambling. The virus has 
entered into their system and they have gone mad. From 
one end of the land to the other the fever is raging. The turf, 
the card-table, the stock exchange—the method is different, 
but the purpose is the same. Everybody wants to make some- 
thing out of nothing ; everybody wants to get rich between 
morning and night without his brow being soiled by sweat ; 
everybody is willing that everybody else may be engulfed by the 
deluge if only Ze has an ark of safety. It is a great and mar- 
vellous people these Americans, but it is riding for a fall as sure 
as fate, and when that fall comes—Lord, what a gathering up 
of broken bones there will be ! 


One of the amusing effects of the prevailing prosperity is a 
great scarcity of school teachers in Nebraska. School teachers 
employed by the state are paidfrom £5 to £6 a month for nine 
month terms. These teachers are usually the sons and daughters 
of farmers, and no one teaches a country school unless he or 
she needs the money. This year the money is not needed. 
The enormous crops have made every one rich, and the farmers 
and their sons and daughters are taking life easy. The super- 
intendent of instruction reports that in some of the counties 
half the rural schools have no instructors and he is unable 
to fill the vacancies. There is also great difficulty experienced 
in Kansas and Nebraska in finding farm-hands, In some parts 
of Kansas tramps have been forcibly put to work in the fields so 
great is the demand for able-bodied men. 


The most important manceuvres that the American navy has 
undertaken in time of peace have recently come to an end, and 
while the newspapers gave them considerable space they do 
not appear to have taught the professional observer anything 
especially new, although perhaps when the official report of the 
umpires is made this superficial impression may be modified. 

In the early part of the month an attacking fleet consisting 
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of three small vessels was directed to try and enter a port on 
the New England coast without being observed by the defending 
fleet, vastly superior in speed and numbers. As all the advan- 
tages were on the side of the defence it naturally won, so that 
these particular manoeuvres prove nothing. 

The second part of the programme was more interesting. A 
squadron of battleships and cruisers was pitted against certain 
forts on the New England coast. The problem involved was 
whether the navy could silence the forts or the forts sink the 
ships. Theoretically some of the ships were sunk and some of 
the guns in the forts destroyed, but it seems almost impossible 
to conceive of any naval commander taking his ships within 
range of twelve-inch guns as the intrepid commander of this 
squadron did, who laughed at the hail of shot and shell and 
danced as gaily over a mined channel as he would over the 
waxed floor of a ball-room. Apparently on more than one 
occasion the army was caught napping and its searchlights 
failed to locate the foe. It was magnificent for the spectators 
but it was not exactly war. Perhaps if the manoeuvres teach 
anything it is that an attacking fleet may by good fortune 
escape destruction from the guns of a fort ; and that to destroy 
an enemy who attacks land fortifications it is necessary for the 
defence to have some naval vessels to act as scouts and videttes 
even if the heavy work of destruction has to be left to the guns 
on shore. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


or. HELENA* 


[Note by Commandant Prisoner of War.—The origin of the following essay 
being written at St. Helena, by a prisoner of war, is as follows: Since the 
formation of Broad Bottom Camp, St. Helena, in January 1go1, a school has 
been successfully carried on for adults, young men, and boys amongst the 
prisoners-of-war, by means of a voluntary staff of teachers from the prisoners 
themselves. The numbers attending have reached as many as 580 out of 
2400 prisoners, and the system of standards of education has been based 
principally upon that of the late Orange Free State. It has been a camp 
institution, helped by the funds of a canteen for the prisoners, as regards 
building, supply of books, slates, &c., the remaining profits of the canteen 
being returned to the prisoners, from time to time, for sports, furnishing of 
hospitals, and other needs. Regular examinations in the schools have taken 
place quarterly, and the results have been very satisfactory, English being 
taught in the Fourth Standard. The voluntary staff of teachers were offered 
prizes by the Commandant for an essay, after the report of the first year’s 
work had been given him, and the following was adjudged the best amongst 
the competitors, the essay being type-written in English in the camp. ] 


SUBJECT FOR PRIZE Essay, JANUARY 1902. 


Give a description of the Island of St. Helena from a Boer point of view, 
as regards its agricultural resources, the best means of improving them, and 
finding markets for the produce. 

(1) A general description of the island. 

(2) The water supply and its improvement. 
(3) The climatic conditions, &c. 

(4) The nature of the soil. 

(5) The growth and value of trees. 

(6) The means of tilling the ground. 

(7) The crops, &c., most suitable. 

(8) The best plan for harvesting and storing produce. 
(9) The kind of labour required. 

(10) The markets. 

(11) General remarks, 

(The essay which is adjudged the best by the School Committee to be 
translated into English for the Commandant.) 


IT is extremely difficult, I might say almost impossible, for a 
Prisoner-of-War to give a very accurate idea of St. Helena, its 
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agricultural conditions, &c. During a residence of a few months 
in a country it is scarcely possible to acquire even a superficial 
knowledge of the climate, the water supply, the nature of the soil, 
and the value of the timber in the area under consideration. The 
task is by no means easy even if the observer has every facility in 
the way of personal freedom and the opportunity for making the 
necessary inquiries from such sources as official records, &c. 
But the difficulty will be better appreciated if the reader bears in 
mind that the greater part of the writer’s time has been spent 
within a prescribed area, and whose only opportunity for study- 
ing the island and the local conditions is that presented by the 
pass, once in three weeks, to make short excursions to those 
parts of the island in the vicinity of the camp. 

The observations made in these outings are necessarily dis- 
jointed. Besides, the large boards one occasionally meets with, 
bearing the legend “ No thoroughfare,” are a further obstacle in 
the path of the careful inquirer, and such observations do not 
justify one in giving a judgment of the island in all its bearings. 
Bitter experience has taught South Africans that their own repu- 
tations, as well as that of their country, has suffered considerably 
at the hand of the would-be explorer, who during the journey 
per rail from Cape Town to Pretoria and homeward vid Durban 
and Lorenco Marques, busies himself in jotting down in his note- 
book a number of incidents, the causes whereof he is ignorant. 
Yet these incidents and his theories thereon are to form the basis 
of a much sought after work on the people and politics of South 
Africa, and one would hardly recognise in the ostentatious 
binding of a Paternoster Row publication the flying survey of 
South Africa from a railway carriage window. Such persons 
can only be considered as belonging to the gens luse nature. 
This essay is a task requiring special talents and a clearness of 
vision and judgment even in the native, and it would be un- 
reasonable to expect anything like the same thoroughness from 
the foreigner in the discussion of such an important and extensive 
subject. The most that can be done is to take such facts as are 
at hand and draw an impartial conclusion therefrom. 

St. Helena is a small island of approximately 15,000 morgen 
(30,000 acres). It is undoubtedly of great age, and very diversive 
theories are held regarding its origin. At its discovery it was 
completely covered by dense and unique trees and shrubs. These 
trees have for the greater part disappeared, though this loss has 
been somewhat compensated for by the introduction of trees 
from nearly every country on the globe. The island can be roughly 
divided into two parts—a beautiful, fertile, well-wooded strip, 
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and a part in every respect arid, treeless, and barren. The first- 
named strip can boast of being lavishly endowed by nature witha 
fertile soil and beautiful scenery. The last-named parts bear 
somewhat a resemblance to the Karroo. What beautifies the 
scenery, but is a great impediment to an easy communication 
between different parts of the island, is the fact that the island is 
pre-eminently hilly. In this difficulty the ubiquitous donkey 
lends its valuable assistance. The inventor of switchback rail- 
ways evidently had this fair isle in mind while experimenting on 
the practicability of utilising his invention as a mode of con- 
veyance. Snugly between these hills lie well watered and conse- 
quently well wooded valleys. Needless to say the soil is very 
fertile. The ruins of many a cottage, and even that of not a few 
substantial buildings, testify to the fact that in times not long past 
St. Helena must have been a fairly prosperous isle. No doubt 
the Suez Canal gave the coup de grace to its prosperity. Since 
the consummation of that exploit St. Helena has steadily but 
surely declined in wealth, and consequently the material welfare 
of its inhabitants has decreased. The St. Helenas, as a race, are 
not noted for their fine physique, nor do I find that their in- 
tellectual powers are above the average. Broadly speaking, there 
seems to be no very marked improvement noticeable either as 
regards their temporal, moral or intellectual state. The reason 
seems to be that they, asa rule, do not come in contact with people 
who can exert an elevating and refining influence on them. No 
wonder that, being out of touch—in spite of ships calling every 
week—with the rest of the world, their speech, mode of cultivating 
the soil, &c., should savour of a century ago. 

As regards lack of improvement in agricultural matters, the 
poorer classes are not to be blamed. Even if they should have 
the will they have not the means for carrying their ideas into 
execution or for the acquisition of new ideas in foreign countries. 
The well-to-do, on the other hand, are mainly responsible for the 
stagnant state of agriculture. They have the means, and they ought 
to have the will, to let their farming operations be an object- 
lesson to the others, who are debarred, through want of money, 
in acquiring new ideas and implements from lands beyond the 
sea. (In common fairness I am bound to say that these remarks re 
the wealthy do not apply to all without exception. One, at least, 
seems to take a keen interest in agricultural affairs. This example 
is the more striking and praiseworthy since he is not a native of 
this isle, and thus it should seem that he would naturally have less 
interest in affairs of the isle than those who are born and bred 
here, and can reasonably expect here to depart this life.) 
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It can naturally be thought, since the area of the isle is so 
small, that every inch of ground must be thoroughly cultivated. 
Yet, strange to say, many a morgen, fit to yield an abundant 
harvest, lies waste and bare. Many a stream of clear water, which 
could have been utilised for agricultural purposes, flow without 
let or hindrance into the Atlantic. 

The depth of the fertile soil varies considerably. This makes 
a great difference in the suitableness of a particular spot for 
certain kind of crops. Yet places which are unfit for cereals 
or vegetables can be planted with trees, &c. A great part of the 
island is taken up with shrubs and plants, which are not only 
worthless but positively noxious. During the last year praise- 
worthy efforts have been made by landowners to destroy the 
prickly pear and other useless shrubs. ’Tis to be hoped that 
these agriculturists will not only continue their good work, but 
will crown their exertions by planting useful trees instead. Thus 
they will doubly benefit humanity in general and St. Helena in 
particular. For if he who makes two blades grow where formerly 
one grew can be termed a benefactor of the human race, he who 
plants a useful where a noxious plant grew may claim to have 
doubly benefitted the human race. 


THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Like most countries, St. Helena is mainly dependent for its 
water supply on rain. Privileged above many countries, this 
isle can depend upon a rainfall which is apparently governed 
by fixed rules. It can with truth be said that in summer it 
hardly rains, while in wiuter it is hardly dry. The inhabitants of, 
in this respect, highly blessed isle can thus pretty safely count 
their chicks before they are hatched. Certainly the freaks of 
the weather is a very important factor in agriculture. The 
proverbial oldest man does not know that St. Helena was ever 
visited by devastation, hail, and thunder-storms, tornadoes, or 
two-year droughts. 

‘Tis needless to water crops during winter, yet during summer 
it is certainly necessary. The watering of crops during the 
summer months will have a noticeable effect on the harvest. 
Yet, strange to say, irrigation seems to be hardly known at 
St. Helena. This is the more remarkable, as generally ’tis the 
rule that in proportion as a farmer neglects the proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil, he does his utmost to promote the growth of his 
crops by lavish doses of water. 

The strength and number of springs is in ratio to the amount 
of rain, St. Helena, as seen, has a pretty strong rainfall, and thus 
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it can be reasonably supposed that St. Helena must have a fair 
number of springs. Nor is this supposition erroneous. What 
heightens the value of the springs is, that they are generally 
situated high on the ridge that runs through the length of the 
island. It would be supposed that full advantage has been taken 
of this natural advantage. Yet such is by no means the case. 
The number of springs properly opened is only those that are 
required for culinary or drinking purposes. Neither are any 
dams found, in spite of the fact that grand sites for such reservoirs 
are thickly scattered over the isle. These dams would be of 
immense service in the laying out of new gardens, plantations, &c. 

It is necessary to say that total want of knowledge as regards 
Rupert’s Valley, Sandy Bay, and the country round about Dead- 
wood isa great obstacle to the exhaustive treatment of this subject. 
The fact is, however, that some Deadwooders were of opinion that 
instead of erecting the condensing works for supplying that camp 
with water, there was ample water running to waste which could 
have been utilised. How far this theory is practicable I am 
unable to say. I give it for what it is worth. 

It is, however, an indisputable fact that a great mass of water 
which could be usefully turned to account runs to waste. 


THE STATE OF THE CLIMATE. 


This island has certainly reason to congratulate itself on the 
superb climate with which it has been blessed. Broadly speaking, 
the climate is steady and thoroughly reliable. It very seldom goes 
into extremes. It is very seldom broiling hot or freezing cold, 
rain never falls in torrents, nor are devastating tornadoes usual. 
Surrounded by the Atlantic, in the course of the trade-winds, this 
island hasa cool, invigorating, and healthy climate. ‘Tis remark- 
able that in some places the rainfall is much less than in other 
parts. Sandy Bay and Broad Bottom, especially the latter, receive 
much more than their just share, while Jamestown and Thompson’s 
Valley have been rather niggardly treated as regards moisture. 
From an agricultural point of view, the climate leaves very little 
to be wished for. St. Helena is, indeed, an Arcadia for the 
agriculturist. 

THE NATURE OF SOIL. 


’Tis somewhat difficult for any one not an analytical chemist to 
give a detailed account of the component parts of a soil of a 
country. Generally, ’tis only by long experience that the farmer 
gets a perfect knowledge of the soil on his own property and in 
his vicinity. If this experience has taught him to distinguish 
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good from bad soil, even in strange places, he would very likely 
be unable to technically explain his reasons or to name the 
scientific parts of the soil. The soil of St. Helena varies con- 
siderably in quality. This fertility depends solely on the depth 
of the fertile soil. At some places this fertile layer reaches the 
depth of a couple of feet, at others again there is practically no 
productive soil. On the whole, the soil of St. Helena may be 
termed fairly fertile and capable of producing any kinds of 
vegetables, cereals and trees. 


TREES. 


Two facts conclusively prove St. Helena to be an ideal place 
for the man who delights in arboriculture. Firstly, when this 
island was discovered it was found that the very slopes of its 
precipitous hills were covered with trees, and that at some places 
the branches were hanging into the sea. One hundred and fifty 
different trees were discovered here. These indigenous trees have 
for a great part been exterminated by neglect and the introduc- 
tion of trees more hardy and of quicker growth. Secondly, if 
standing on the stoep of Government House, trees, which have 
been imported from approximately thirty-five different countries, 
can be seen. 

Not only have the more hardy imported trees taken the place 
of many sorts of indigenous trees, but the way in which donkeys 
and goats have nearly the free run of the island has played havoc 
with young and tender trees. 

Amongst the trees found on the island are some of the most 
valuable. Their use and value seem, however, to be totally 
unknown to the inhabitants. At least the presence of these valu- 
able trees has done the islanders very little good. No reason 
exists why the islanders should not eke out a small income by 
working on rainy days at wood-carving, the making of walking- 
sticks and violins, &c. Even a cursory examination prove that 
vast tracts, capable of bearing thousands of trees, are lying bare 
and unproductive. Why should the bare patches not be planted 
with black or silver wattle? These trees thrive on nearly sterile 
soil. They yield excellent timber, and the bark is the best to be 
found for tanning purposes. 

Some time ago H. E. the Governor of St. Helena ordered 
the seeds of different trees from Kew Gardens, in order to 
introduce them here. This was undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction. The man who makes the culture of trees his hobby 
ought to be in his element at St. Helena. And yet not long since 
trees, withering for want of proper care, could be seen in front of 
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a gentleman’s residence. The care and attention bestowed on 
fruit trees are of the most beggarly description. Want of know- 
ledge as regards the treatment and care necessary for trees has 
as much to do as neglect, in the want of flavour, bananas 
excepted, of the fruit. Pruning, manuring, grafting, budding, 
and general cultivation seem to be unknown here. Every farmer 
cannot be an analytical chemist or qualified expert—yet every 
farmer ought to know the elements of pruning, grafting, &c. 

It says volumes for the natural fertility of the soil that so many 
different kinds of fruit are found here. This island has indeed 
unusual natural advantages for tree culture. All that is wanting 
is some energy and knowledge. ’Tis however nearly impossible 
to acquire the requisite knowledge here. This, however, is no 
fault of the inhabitant, but that of the Government. Of this 
more anon. 

TILLING THE GROUND. 


On the more extensive farms the soil is cultivated by means of 
the plough. Naturally the poorer class of farmer tills his plot by 
manual labour. The implements in use are somewhat antiquated 
and out of date. Great need is felt for more modern and time- 
saving implements. For instance, the yokes in use are enough 
for any lover of animals to start a society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. One intelligent farmer has introduced the 
use of the light, easy, and comfortable Boer yoke. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why a plough drawn by six oxen should be 
attended by three men. In South Africa, sixteen oxen pulling a 
plough only require one attendant. An instrument is used for 
cutting oats which vividly reminds the looker-on of the chariots 
used by Homer’s heroes. Why is an up-to-date American scythe 
not used ? If oats could be properly harvested and stored, the 
profits would be greater than to have them promiscuously strewn 
on the ground, then heaped up and exposed to rain, wind, and 
sun. Not long ago I saw a labourer cutting grain with a clasp 
knife. Straws indicate the direction of the wind. 


Crops, &C. 


’Tis extremely difficult to name the most suitable cereals for the 
isle. Nearly anything belonging to the vegetable kingdom will 
flourish here. Three things have to be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) the market; (2) the suitability of climate and soil; 
(3) the margin for profits. In naming any tree or vegetable or 
cereal these requisites will be kept in view. On account of the 
scanty population, the danger of excessive production must be 
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taken into account. As yet, at least during the stay of the 
prisoners of war, there can be no over production, as vegetables 
and firewood have been imported. Something radical must be 
wrong if in an island of practically unlimited capacity for the 
production of vegetables, compressed vegetables are imported 
from countries thousands of miles distant. Bananas would thrive 
excellently. They ought to be much more extensively grown than 
is at present the case. Climate and soil are exceptionally suited 
for the growth of this luscious fruit. Bamboos, too, ought to be 
much more universally grown than is the case. Not long sincea 
pamphlet showing how, with a few simple instruments, many 
useful as well as ornamental articles could be made, was issued. 
Coffee will flourish and amply repay any outlay. Connoisseurs 
say that the St. Helena coffee is unsurpassed for flavour. 

There is, moreover, not the slightest reason why tobacco 
should not be cultivated. Cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, and snuff 
ought to be articles of export. The climate and presence of 
birds are not very conducive for the extensive growth of cereals. 
Rust is very prevalent, but rust-proof oats can be imported from 
Cape Colony. Somehow the grass which grows here, in spite of 
its being nearly evergreen, does not seem to be conducive to the 
rearing of cattle. The grass seems, too, to be suffering from 
rust, and this probably accounts for the poor condition of the 
cattle. 

CATTLE. 


Cattle-raising could never be a profitable business. The stock 
at present in the isle is undersized and in poor condition. Means 
could, however, be found to improve the existing stock. It 
seems to be customary to let, as it were, rams and stallions run 
promiscuously. Darwin’s theory of the “ survival of the fittest” 
seems to be experimented with. As an experiment it might be 
interesting ; as a paying concern it will certainly not be a success. 
Only the largest, most spirited, and best donkeys should be kept 
as stallions. Degeneration sets in as soon as no judgment is 
used in selecting the most suitable jackasses for sires. No 
wonder then that at present the St. Helena donkey is an insig- 
nificant animal in comparison to those of places where only the 
best are kept. Spanish jackasses should be at once imported to 
improve the breed. One man I have known, who sees the neces- 
sity of new blood, has tried to improve the breed in this isle by 
the importation of a Spanish jackass. The above is also applic- 
able to goats. The utility of goats to the public of St. Helena 
iS a matter of grave doubt. ’Tis extremely doubtful whether 
the benefit derived from these destructive animals are in any 
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way proportionate to the harm they do to trees &c. Yet, if 
these animals must be kept, common sense teaches that the best 
should be kept. The colonial “Boer” goat has three times 
the weight of the St. Helena. It is equally hardy, consequently 
the breed would be very much improved by the importation of 
a few colonial rams. Horses, cattle,and sheep are kept in such 
minute quantities that it’s not worth while to devote great atten- 
tion to the rearing of these classes of quadrupeds. 


LABOUR. 


’Tis unnecessary to wish to introduce cheap labour into St. 
Helena. Cheap labour by means of coolies or Chinamen will 
only result in the complete extermination of the working class, 
Such a result is by no means the object of this essay. 


MARKETS. 


The great obstacle to the prosperity of the isle is the want of 
a market. A foreign market is an indispensable necessity to the 
prosperity of a state or isle. For foreign markets, produce or 
material which will stand a long sea voyage must be cultivated 
or manufactured. Locally, too, much can be done to provide 
even a partial market for vegetables, &c. Trades and manu- 
factures on the isle must be fostered. There are a couple of 
manufactures which might with advantage be begun on the 
isle. These trades would give employment to hundreds, who 
might be supplied with vegetables by the agricultural com- 
munity. 

This isle is eminently suited for the brewing of beer. The 
climate, the water supply, the climatic conditions, the soil, the 
formation of the surface, all are exactly suited for such a purpose. 
The beer annually consumed in St. Helena totals several hundreds 
of pounds. Why can the beer which is consumed on the isle 
not be brewed locally ? Why can the beer, if brewed here, not 
be exported to South Africa? Tobacco and coffee could, with 
advantage to the community and profit to the enterprising 
farmer, be cultivated. Great tracts, perfectly suited for the 
growth of these plants, are lying barren and waste. The inhabi- 
tants of this emerald isle of the Southern Hemisphere ought to 
smoke tobacco and drink coffee which have grown and passed 
through all the requisite stages in the land of their birth. 

We have experienced to what the presence of a few thousand 
prisoners-of-war tends in giving outlets for the produce of the 
isle. If these hints are taken St. Helena may yet experience a 
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return of the Golden Age which seems to have been in the not 
very distant past. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Even a superficial view of the agricultural state has shown that 
ignorance of the elements of agriculture is the reason that things 
are sliding backwards. To remedy this evil must be the first 
care of a Government which would like to claim the honour of 
having discharged its duties in a conscientious manner. The 
appointment of a thoroughly competent, practical farmer as a 
Minister of Agriculture ought to be one of the first steps taken. 
In selecting such a man no care enough can be taken to secure 
the right man. On the choice of the man success or failure of 
the scheme will depend. He ought to be practical, experienced, 
and also have some theoretical knowledge. Care must be taken, 
however, not to select a man who might be a genius in theory 
and a dunce in practice. Rather err on the side of practice. 
One, the son of a practical farmer—by practical farmer I mean 
one who depends for his daily bread on the success of his 
farming—who has had two or three years’ tuition in an agricul- 
tural school ought to be fit for the purposes of the isle. Give 
this Minister of Agriculture a neat cottage surrounded by about 
twenty acres, give him furthermore a couple of the brightest lads, 
and I am sure the result will be very soon perceptible in a general 
improved state of agriculture. 

At certain seasons this Minister could make a circuit of the 
isle and give the agricultural class practical lessons in the 
divine art of agriculture. Thus far, for the nonce, our remarks 
about the state of agriculture at St. Helena lead. We do not 
for a moment wish to affirm that they are infallible nor even 
that some mistakes have not been made. We, however, leave 
it to the judgment of the discerning agriculturist to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

H. v. N., P. of W. 

Broad Bottom Camp, 

St. Helena, April 1902. 


[Extract from a letter of H.E. The Governor, St. Helena.—“ 1 must apologise 
for having kept the prize essay so long. . . . I think the essay is an excellent 
one, and I have little to criticise in it. The writer touches mainly upon 
agriculture, but I think the great industry for ‘export’ purposes would be 
fish-curing. I enclose one of my pamphlets on the subject. Brewing was 
tried many years ago and apparently failed, for it was given up. The 
Government brewery used to be somewhat near ‘ The Briars.’ . . .” 
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JUDGED merely by results and by thcse fallacious emblems called 
figures, the Australian Eleven of 1902 has a right to claim at least 
an equality with the most famous of famous teams that have pre- 
ceded it. To go more closely into comparisons would be useless, 
because it is in the essential nature of comparison properly so- 
called that the things compared should have existed under similar 
conditions, and similarity of conditions is the one thing that 
cannot be found at cricket: weather and ground, the changing 
moral of an eleven according as it has been succeeding or failing, 
the capacity of its opponents, the methods of its management, 
the age and experience of the component members—all these are 
points which are not fixed points ; they change, and must change, 
their position, not merely in the case of two sides which are com- 
posed of different players, but also in the case of the same side, 
inasmuch as these variations occur not merely daily but almost 
hourly. It is a commonplace to make such a remark about 
cricket, seeing that the whole of the assumed course of a game 
may be altered in a single over, the capabilities of which are such 
that six men might be got out with five two-minute intervals : 
the feat has never yet been performed in cricket of the greatest 
class, and rarely indeed in cricket at all, but the possibility is 
always present, and the occurrence of the unlikely, or even of the 
virtually impossible, is just possible enough to be considered as 
within the scope of practical politics. Hence it is futile, it is a 
mere waste of mental and clerical effort, to say that the Australian 
eleven is better than the British eleven, because the batsmen’s 
averages are higher, and the bowlers’ averages lower, and the 
percentage of wins to losses higher. Such considerations may 
help one to form a conclusion or at least an opinion, but it by no 
means follows that the conclusion, or the opinion, is correct 
seeing that there is always one factor which it is hard to handle, 
namely the strength of the opponent side. Yet there are a large 
number of men—critics one might call them, with a due reminis- 
cence of Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of the critic—who pester 
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each other and their own immediate neighbours with such ques- 
tions as, “ Do you consider Trumble a better bowler than Giffen ? 
Trumper a better batsman than Murdoch? Kelly a better wicket- 
keeper than Blackham,” and so on to the very end of the chapter. 
These men, who are often as competent, or as incompetent, to 
form an opinion as is the interrogated party, are as a rule less in 
quest of information than of conversation ; consequently the un- 
happy man who is “charged upon intergat’ries ” does not escape 
from his tormentors either by the answer direct or the answer 
illusive. Sheer rudeness is his only escape from boredom, but 
who likes to be rude ? 

Still as there are people who are not satisfied with their own 
views, or are so far complacently dissatisfied with them as to 
invite the opinions of others, one may perhaps be credited with 
a certain amount of philanthropy, as well as of self-satisfaction, in 
endeavouring to collate the opinions one has formed as to the 
merits of Darling’s eleven of 1902 when compared with the 
greater of the great elevens that have preceded it. In recording 
my own personal opinions, I feel a certain amount of diffidence 
owing to the fact that the opportunities of personal inspection 
have been comparatively few, but fortunately those opportunities 
have served to show up our great rivals, individually and collec- 
tively, at what one may reasonably call their best, so that, 
plunging into the middle of the matter, I do not hesitate at 
describing them as a very great side; “greatest” is a term I 
decline to use, on the grounds already suggested, including the 
odiousness of comparison. Some reasons for the opinion given 
may be stated. To begin with, the 1902 eleven had something to 
live down; the Australian critics were not favourable as to its 
powers, still less as to its composition. It was freely averred 
that the fourteen men selected were not the fourteen best that 
were available, and even when allowance is made for the man 
who has “an axe to grind,” there seemed to be a substratum of 
truth in the pronouncement. Passing from this point to the second 
we also find adverse criticism as to the powers of those men 
whose selection was admitted to be correct. Various good and 
solid reasons were put forward why neither as batsmen nor as 
bowlers would they succeed in English weather and on English 
wickets, while a similar prophecy of failure, not of utter failure 
but of modified success, was attributed, and correctly, to certain 
members of the English team that had just visited Australia 
under Maclaren’s headship. In fact, had English cricketers, 
actuated merely by a desire to win and not to see cricket at its 
highest, been inspired to pray for the particular kind of weather 
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that produces a particular kind of wicket, they would have prayed 
for the season with which we have just been cursed. Nothing, to 
my mind, stamps the greatness of our visitors more emphatically 
than the manner in which they, the sons of sunshine, have proved 
that they could welcome into their family as foster-brethren the 
prevalent cold and wet of the worst of badseasons. Their friendly 
traducers must admit offhand that their own judgment was quite 
at fault, as must the tribe of scribes, guorum pars fui, who accepted 
those opinions as gospel truths. It must not be inferred that our 
preformed opinions, preformed for us by others, betrayed us into 
the old British error, so often and so recently exemplified, of under- 
rating our enemy, but it is not inaccurate to remark that the un- 
favourable reports that were the “ vaunt couriers” of our visitors 
gave us hopes, not in any way fulfilled, that the chance might 
come of wiping something off a slate. Unluckily the slate is as 
full of figures as ever, even the reverse side has been filled up, and 
the figures are not in our favour. 

However, in triumphing over mere opinions which they did 
not, I imagine, share themselves, the Australians gained a victory 
quite inferior to their triumph over climate, weather, and 
saturated pitches. The pinch of cold, the cold of April and 
May and, to some extent, of June, had its effect upon their players 
and also upon ours, but the severity of its effects upon the native 
and upon the visitor must have been felt far more acutely by the 
latter than by the former ; yet after the first match played in the 
most wintry of wintry summers—a match that the Australians 
morally lost—their career of victory began and swept on almost 
unbroken. Generals January and February were the Russians’ 
most trusted commanders during the first period of the Crimean 
War, and we expected similar things of Generals May and June, 
when we saw what their capabilities were ; yet in neither case 
did these high officials prove worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them; and it is in their triumph over weather and wicket that the 
Australians have, to my mind, won their greatest victory. 

I have already suggested that in the capacity of its opponents 
lies one of the sternest tests of any combatant opponents, the 
remark obviously applying to cricket as to war. To substantiate 
my own expressed opinion that the cricket of to-day is as good as 
the cricket of yesterday, or of the day before, or of the day before 
that, I can adduce no evidence; it isa mere matter of opinion, and 
I, for one, do not choose to be of those who insist that because 
England did not win a particular match or matches, therefore 
English cricket is decadent, her prestige gone, and her prospects 
blighted for ever as a belligerent, cricketing nation. Yet these 
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are the sentiments that were bandied about from mouth to mouth 
because we failed to get the requisite 124 runs at Manchester. They 
are about on a level with the “ The country’s going to the devil, 
sir,” that may be heard at any “Service” club whenever the War 
Office has done something, or hasn’t. 1 should like to illustrate 
this point, and from personal observation. Before the Majuba 
—so some would call it—of Manchester, when our chance of 
winning the odd game disappeared, I am prepared to make affi- 
davit that nine out of every men—good judges, bad judges, and 
indifferent judges—were unanimous on one point, namely, that 
if there was any chance of a wet wicket, or a bowler’s wicket, Tate 
of Sussex was the one man who must be played. “ Never mind 
his fielding or his batting, sir ; he’s the best right-hand, medium- 
paced bowler in England, and it’s a right-handed bowler that we 
want to get out the left-handed batsmen, Hill and Darling.” This, 
I repeat, was the almost universal opinion of those who frequent 
the pavilion at Lord’s. I have no reason to suppose that popular 
opinion influenced the Selection Committee, but it selected Tate, 
and the cricket world approved. Of course the wrong thing 
happened. ‘Tate had no great success as a bowler; he missed a 
catch at a critical moment, fielding in a strange position, be it 
noted; and he failed to hit the “fourer” that would have won 
the match. Then followed the torrent of abuse: “ English 
cricket did not exist” ; “the Selection Committee was incompe- 
tent and imbecile” ; “the English captain knew nothing about 
captaincy”; and, meanest remark of all, “ Tate lost the match,” 
as if the loss of the match could not have been equally attributed 
to each of the other ten men who did not hit another “fourer ” ; 
to every man who gave away four runs in the field ; and to every 
bowler who was hit to the boundary in the course of the game. 
Cool reflection shows that we had a tough job on hand at 
Manchester, and just failed to see it through; it was a great 
success for our opponents. We had a far tougher job at the 
Oval and did see it through, but to tell the plain truth the one 
match was a fair set-off to the other, and in either case the issue 
was the result of a fluke. Play both those matches, the fourth 
innings at least, over again, and never again would the same two 
issues occur in the same series. We might win both, the 
Australians might win both, but rarely would the Australians win 
the first and lose the second. I have used the word “ fluke” 
advisedly ; in either case some very special conditions were 
requisite for the victory of a given side, and in either case the 
conditions existed. The odds against their again existing simul- 
taneously, i.e., on both occasions, would be very long. If pressed 
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for an opinion, I should say that the English victory was rather 
the greater of the two, on the principle that in a “tight fit” it is 
easier to save runs than to get them, but in neither case was the 
match over till the very last ball was bowled. Two such finishes 
to matches of such importance, and in the same year, form a 
remarkable feature of the season. Of the other three matches it 
is unnecessary to say much. We were beaten at Sheffield on our 
merits ; we had not the best of the luck, but that is part of the 
game; all the charges we can bring against Fortune are that 
when she had smiled benignly at Birmingham she neutralised 
her smile by an untimely scowl, and that she allowed us to 
make a good start at Lord’s only to tantalise us by allowing 
us no chance of pushing our advantage, such as it was, relent- 
lessly home. In winning the rubber-match the Australians would, 
I fancy, admit that they were not unlucky, especially as the toss 
fell to them on the odd occasion, while the full figures are not 
discreditable to England, whose representative elevens scored in 
the series of test matches 1666 runs for the loss of 71 wickets, 
as compared with the Australians’ aggregate of 1395 runs for 72 
wickets. There is no hint of decadence to be found from the 
inspection of these totals. 

These remarks are not written with the intention of belittling 
Darling’s second commando and its performances, but, on the 
contrary, of exalting them, by showing that their splendid 
successes were not achieved in a year when England’s cricket 
was at its nadir, and Australian at its zenith, while an interesting 
parallel may be drawn between the two practically invincible 
teams of the year, Yorkshire and the Colonials. The com- 
parison between these two sides is the more apt, inasmuch as a 
county eleven is a compact body, and accustomed to play as a 
body, whereas a so-called England eleven, however representative, 
is a scratch team, the members of which, though well acquainted 
with each other’s play, lack what advantage is derived from being 
in the habit of playing together as aside. Personally, I do not 
value this fact of perpetual association very highly as far as the 
£ s. d. of the game, runs and wickets, goes, but others, and better 
judges, hold opposite views, and see a real, substantial advantage 
in the matter of coherence. The Yorkshire eleven, however, is 
a well-welded body of almost fraternal intimacy, and is so far 
ahead of all its rivals, if their longinquity entitles other counties 
to call themselves Yorkshire’s “rivals,” that I propose for a 


moment to regard the Australian eleven as a county, and com- 
pare the results of their county engagements with Yorkshire’s, 
premising that when the two sides met, each side won one 
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victory, by very similar majorities and on the very worst of bad 
wickets. Australia then in fourteen finished county matches 
won thirteen and lost one, to Yorkshire ; Yorkshire won fourteen 
out of sixteen, losing to Australia and to Somersetshire, which 
county played a very level game with the Australians, and effected 
a highly creditable “draw.” For these games the Australian 
figure of merit is 85.71, the county’s 75.00, reckoning on the 
M.C.C.’s method of calculation. Yorkshire, however, did not 
meet Hampshire, the weakest of the counties, and had they 
beaten them twice, as they almost certainly would have done, 
the Yorkshire figure would have been 77.77, while the Australian 
figure, if we deduct the Hants match, stands as 84.61. A win 
and a draw with Hants would have Yorkshire at 76.47. Conse- 
quently under all calculations the Australian figure is the better, 
though they certainly played seven county matches less than 
their rivals ; they might conceivably, in the ups and downs of the 
game, have lost one or even two of those matches, but it is not 
probable, and the further investigation of surmises would not be 
profitable or wise. The matches with the M.C.C. give a win and 
a lose to Yorkshire, a win and a draw to Australia, while after 
Australia had beaten Cambridge University with ease, Yorkshire 
could only claim a moral victory over the same side. These 
matches, however, though they carry no great weight, all help to 
enhance the fame of the Australians, who, by the way, have 
shown a conspicuous talent for winning all sorts of matches out- 
right ina year when drawn games have been painfully frequent— 
a very marked sign of the capacity of the side. 

As to the composition of this great side there is nothing to be 
written that has not been written before. In Trumper it pos- 
sesses the best batsman in the world, in Trumble a bowler who 
is second to none. The fielding has been of remarkable and 
uniform excellence, but, save in the matter of throwing, is not 
better than that of any really first-class English eleven, nor do 
I estimate the bowling, apart from Trumble’s, at a higher rate 
than our own bowling, though there was plenty of it, plenty of 
variety, and abundant excellence. Also, putting Trumper on 
one side, was there no other batsman who could be considered, 
man for man, superior to our own “cracks,” but the batting 
lasted far down into the side, and the batsmen may possibly be 
considered to have been rather superior to the Englishmen in 
the matter of nerve. Such at least was the opinion of an ex- 
Australian, thoroughly competent to judge, and who declared 
that if he had to pick the best eleven in the world, Trumble and 
Trumper are the only Australians he would select. Be this as it 
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may, the combination fitted in well together and frequently showed 
its staying powers and its resourcefulness under an exceptionally 
good captain, though it must be confessed that Darling’s manage- 
ment of his bowling seemed on several occasions to be less 
happy in 1902 than in 1899. My own summary of the side would 
be that it compares favourably with the best Australian elevens, 
and may by some be considered equal to the best. Positive 
assertion I decline to make, for reasons already suggested. 

One point I wish to urge in conclusion, with an eye to future 
visits. Our own first-class cricket has now become so identified 
with county cricket that the outside matches of the highest class, 
barring Gentlemen v. Players, have practically disappeared as 
serious contests. Now the range of first-class counties—there 
are fifteen of them—is exceedingly large, as is shown by the 
figures of the best and the worst of the year, Yorkshire’s figure 
being 85.71 plus, Hampshire’s 66.66 minus. As Yorkshire’s 
nearest rival, Sussex, can only show 40.00 plus as its figure, it is 
clear that the abilities of so-called first-class counties begin to 
shade off very rapidly ; indeed, of the first-class counties only 
a few are first-rate ; it is against these sides that the bulk of the 
Australian matches are played and the majority of the victories 
won. As has been shown already, the Australians are undoubt- 
edly superior to Yorkshire, and Yorkshire is head and shoulders 
above the other counties, which leads to the conclusion that a 
higher class of match should be arranged to test the abilities of 
the next colonial eleven. The North of England, the South, 
the Midlands, the Players, the Gentlemen, the United Univer- 
sities, are some of the names that occur to one offhand as 
interesting and suitable fixtures, but one is immediately con- 
fronted with the difficulty—nay, with the impossibility—of 
arranging such games, as long as the demands of county cricket 
are so exorbitant. What a fine series for instance would be 
“Gentlemen v. Players,” followed by the “Australians v. the 
same team of Gentlemen,” and “the same team of Players,” with 
an international match to complete the fortnight, the profits to 
be pooled and divided, for the question of finance may not be 
overlooked. One might even go so far as to suggest not that 
county matches should be omitted of course, but that the County 
Championship should be suspended or championship matches 
largely reduced in number, so that the Australians might meet 
a series of powerful mixed elevens on different grounds, instead of 
riding rough-shod over a series of counties some of which are first- 
class only in name. “No county,” said a good critic the other 
day to me, “no county can be rated as really first-class unless it 
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contains four first-class bowlers. Can you mention three such ?” 
The answer was given up. Assuming that another Australian 
team will be over in 1905, we have three years to consider 
whether we are content to sacrifice or modify the county cham- 
pionship for a year, or to allow our visitors to go home with a 
preponderance of victories over losses that is as misleading as 
it is overwhelming. If English cricket is to hold its own with 
Australian cricket, it must do so by means of combined sides; 
county cricket has been tried for the purpose and has failed 
dismally. 
W. J. FORD. 


For convenience I give in tabular form the results of county 
matches, reckoning the Australians as a county ; firstly as they 
actually stand; secondly without the Hants match won by 
Australia; thirdly with the Hants match and assuming that 
Yorkshire won two such games; fourthly with a win and a 
draw for Yorks v. Hants. 


Played. Won. Lost. Drawn. Percentage. 


s Australians 21 13 I 7 85.71 
\ Yorkshire 28 14 2 12 75.00 
Australians 20 12 I 7 84.61 
Yorkshire 28 14 2 12 75.00 
Australians 21 13 I 7 85.71 
Yorkshire 30 16 2 12 77-77 
Australians 21 13 I 7 85.71 
Yorkshire 30 15 2 13 76.47 


THE RUIN OF EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND 


A FEW years ago it seemed as if English public opinion, irre- 
spective of party, was prepared to support Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
his “passionate conviction” as to the necessity for a State- 
endowed Roman Catholic university in Ireland—indeed, if the 
Irish bishops had only been moderate in their demands and 
united in their councils it is not impossible that such a university 
would ere now have become an accomplished fact. The oppor- 
tunity was allowed to pass, and now there is a decided reaction. 
The Irish University Commission will no doubt produce the 
desired Report, and the usual debates will follow ; but observers 
of the signs of the times must recognise that public opinion has 
grown cool on the question, and in the north of England, in 
Scotland, and in the north of Ireland it is decidedly hostile. At 
one time it was honestly believed that there was no answer to the 
demand of the Irish hierarchy: Mr. Gladstone had said so; 
Mr. Balfour had said so; the bishops themselves had declared in 
their National Synod that the refusal to establish—and endow— 
the university was not merely a grievance—it was “an insult to 
this Catholic nation.” But doubts persisted in obtruding 
themselves, and it is now recognised that, alike from the 
political point of view, from the religious point of view, 
and from the point of view of educational efficiency, there 
are grave objections to Mr. Balfour’s scheme. Even the 
Prime Minister himself would probably admit after reading 
Mr. O’Donnell’s book* that the question deserved reconsider- 
ation. Others, less deeply committed to the clerical view of 
education, will not hesitate to say that unless and until the very 
serious charges of maladministration and general inefficiency 
here made by a Catholic Nationalist and university graduate 
against the authorities of his Church are met and refuted it would 


* The Ruin of Education in Iveland and the Irish Fanar. By F. Hugh 
O'Donnell, M.A. London: David Nutt. 
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be simple madness to entrust further public funds to those already 
responsible for the ruin of education in Ireland. 

The public memory is so short that it may be necessary to 
remind English readers that Mr. O’Donnell was one of the little 
group of Irish Nationalist M.P.s who, before Mr. Parnell was 
heard of, invented the “ policy of action,” and brought about the 
downfall of Mr. Butt. As a brilliant graduate of the Queen’s 
University and the author of a book on Mixed Education in 
Ireland, he naturally became on educational questions the 
spokesman of his party, and was understood to enjoy the special 
confidence and approval of Cardinal Manning. Since he retired 
from politics Mr. O’Donnell appears to have made a special 
study of educational matters from the Continental Catholic 
rather than the Irish Catholic standpoint, and the result is a very 
much widened and modernised outlook. His conclusions, need- 
less to say, are not what they were in the seventies ; they are not 
those of Mr. Balfour, and they are expressed with a vehemence 
which at times will seem excessive; but no one who knows 
Ireland requires to be told that there is in that country an 
increasing body of educated lay opinion which, although as Mr. 
O'Donnell says, “unorganised and intimidated,” views with sus- 
picion and aversion the steady growth of clericalism. It has no 
press and no platform, and the University Commission ignores 
its existence. Struggling professional men in provincial Ireland 
know better than to give expression to views which are not in 
accord with well-drilled “popular” opinion. Mr. O’Donnell, 
however, who does not live in Ireland, and who has achieved a 
position which renders him independent of petty persecution, 
decided that with the appointment of the University Commission 
the time had come for him to speak out. He was supported, he 
says, “‘ by other pioneers of reform in Ireland in thinking that 
not a moment can be lost in making known at least a sketch of 
our position.” “We have recognised,” he goes on, “ well-known 
influences at work before the Commission ; all the pliant per- 
sonages with whom the senate of the university was stuffed are 
answering to the roll-call. From discreet inquiries I have ascer- 
tained that it will not be well for Catholics, who repudiate the 
claims of the clerical monopolists, to give voice to their views on 
the ruin of education in Ireland. Fortunately my position places 
me above this intimidation. The obscurantists can neither strip 
me of my clients nor of my patients, and there exists a public 
Opinion more wide than the boycotting organs of the clerical 
press.” So Mr. O’Donnell sent in his name to the Secretary of 
the Commission, mentioning his position as a Master of Arts of 
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the Queen’s University, his experience as a member of Par- 
liament, and his desire “as a Catholic layman with long and 
intimate knowledge of the Irish educational situation,” to give 
evidence “ before the Commission should they visit my old college 
at Galway.” This wasin December 1901. Those who are familiar 
with the ways of the clerical boycott in Ireland will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. O’Donnell has not yet succeeded in giving 
oral evidence before the Commission. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s book, which appears to be in substance an 
amplified version of the evidence which he was not permitted to 
give, was written before Lord Cadogan delivered a certain speech 
in Trinity College, otherwise it might be taken as an elaborate 
proof of his Excellency’s complaint—based on seven years’ 
experience—that in Ireland people too often speak “ with their 
tongue in their cheek.” For his position is that the Irish hierarchy, 
in spite of their perennial agitation and periodic protests, are not 
really in earnest about lay education ; that having been presented 
by the Irish Parliament with Maynooth as a Catholic university, 
they speedily turned out the lay students and transformed it into 
a clerical seminary; that later on they squandered and misapplied 
the vast sums subscribed for Newman’s Catholic university on 
Stephen’s Green, and finally handed it over in a derelict condition 
to the Jesuits ; that they set themselves deliberately to destroy the 
Queen’s Colleges; that their attitude all along has been that of 
clerical monopolists and not of Catholic educationists ; that in 
a word their action through the century has not been inspired by 
love of education, but has been a struggle for money and for 
power, and that it has resulted in the ruin of lay education in 
Ireland. From which he naturally concludes, and asks us to 
conclude, that a body that has made such a mess of things educa- 
tional in the past is not to be entrusted with further funds and 
further power in the future. Incidentally, Mr. O’Donnell deals 
with many other points, such as the degradation of the Irish 
Catholic laity, owing to its utter impotence in face of clerical 
autocracy and the mischief that is done by the “accommodating 
Protestant” as represented by the Irish Government, which buys 
off clerical opposition by an unending succession of concessions 
and doles. But his main point is that the Irish bishops do not 
really want lay education. Their present attitude in fact would 
seem to be not very much of an advance on that of Cardinal 
Cullen as described by Mr. McCarthy in his Five Years in 
Ireland : 


An old priest said in my presence only the other day: “ Education, pshaw ! 
Paul Cullen used always to say ‘’twas too much education the people had. 
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They're attacking the Government now,’ he used to say; ‘if you give them 
any more education they’ll be attacking the Church.’” 


Mr. O’Donnell’s own attitude will best be stated in his opening 
words : 

Speaking as a Catholic layman and Queen’s University graduate, my posi- 
tion is this: If for reasons which will be examined we cannot get a Catholic 
university, I prefer a modification and development, as originally contem- 
plated, of the Queen’s University system, rather than a mongrel arrangement, 
irresponsible as to its control, superficial as to its religious construction, and 
ostensibly mixed as to its teaching and attendance. The new proposal of the 
Irish Catholic bishops seems to me to be destructive of the higher Catholic 
learning, as well as deficient in straightforwardness and candour, and to be 
calculated to repel alike the upright scholarship of every denomination. 

In my life I have studied the working of Irish educational systems, through 
personal experience, in treatises on the matter, during political activity as a 
member of Parliament between 1874 and 1883, and through careful observa- 
tion of the educational question on the Continent, which is full of suggestions 
for the advocate of educational reforms in Ireland. I am still in favour of 
denominational education, by which I do not mean clerical monopoly, but, on 
the contrary, the highest and best education by Catholic laymen and for 
Catholic laymen, with the control of faith and morals alone secured to eccle- 
siastical authority. Clerical education or the education of students by priests, 
with or without a view to educating them to be priests, may, of course, be 
denominational, but reason and experience attest that such education must 
be inadequate to form an educated laity in Ireland as well as on the 
Continent. 

I may at once say that I have been simply appalled at the manner in which 
the authorities of the Church in Ireland, after half a century of denunciation 


of mixed education, have now practically abandoned the ideals of Dr. New- 
man. 


Another somewhat long extract is necessary to explain Mr. 


O’Donnell’s charge of misspent funds and of educational ineffi- 
ciency : 

Protestant Parliaments, Irish and English, granted large endowments to 
Maynooth for the common education of laymen and clerics. The clerics took 
the Protestant benefaction to their own exclusive usage and consumption. A 
Protestant Parliament granted a lump sum of £360,000 as Maynooth commu- 
tation money to the Irish Catholic Church thirty years ago. The Catholic 
laity, as the Catholic Bishop of Limerick has testified, subscribed at least 
£250,000 towards a Catholic university in the years after Cardinal Newman's 
rectorship at Dublin. The accumulated contributions of the Catholic laity 
towards their Church amount in every decade to millions sterling. Yet the 
Rev. Dr. Delaney, S.J., the present successor of Newman, testified the other 
day before the Irish University Commission that sixteen years ago he had 
received “nothing but bare walls, without libraries, without laboratories, or 
lecture halls,” from the Irish Episcopal Trustees of the £250,000 of that 
Catholic University. 

Such a state of things could only exist under a Protestant Government 
which prefers a political bargain with an electioneering episcopacy to the 
rights of a whole nationality. I do not think there is anything quite like it in 
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Europe outside of the States of the Sultan of Turkey, and that only before a 
couple of generations ago. The Turks, having destroyed the administration, 
the nobility, and the governing classes of the Christian Greeks, turned to the 
Greek ecclesiastical organisation as the medium of administration between 
the Moslem and the Nazarene. Thence arose the Fanar. The Greek 
prelacy of the Fanar—the Maynooth of Turkey—ruled the Greek laity, for 
the greater peace and profit of the Commander of the Faithful. The rayah 
(the layman) was nothing except a payment-making animal. The English 
Government have erected or employed a Fanar in Ireland. Progress has 
brought a measure of emancipation to the rayahs of the East. Will it reach 
at last the rayahs of the Western Isle? 

The fact that the supremacy of this reactionary clericalism in 
matters educational in Ireland is an entirely modern thing, a 
usurpation consummated within living memory, is not sufficiently 
realised in England. Mr. O’Donnell does not devote much atten- 
tion to this point no doubt because he believes his readers to be 
as familiar as he is with the history of the Irish education con- 
troversy. There could be no greater mistake ; for, as a matter of 
fact, abysmal ignorance on the subject prevails not only in 
England but even in Ireland, where political memory is pro- 
verbially short. It is constantly asserted, and generally accepted 
on both sides, that the attitude of the bishops has been steadfast 
and unchangeable ; that in a matter which affects faith and morals, 
and which, therefore, admits of no compromise, they have 
always claimed separate education for their people, and have 
protested against the system of mixed education as one thrust 
upon Catholic Irishmen by England, without any regard to the 
necessities or the wishes of the country, and in violation of the 
fundamental tenets of their Church. If the premises are correct 
it follows naturally enough that to force a system of united 
education on the Irish people was an insult to their religion and 
a gross injustice, amounting in effect to religious persecution. 
This was the argument used by Mr. Gladstone, who declared, so 
long ago as 1873, that, ‘“ When the State in any scheme of educa- 
tion prescribes conditions which its subjects cannot conscienti- 
ously accept, the State thereby persecutes ;” and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who, in his Irish Essays took the clerical side in this 
controversy with unwonted enthusiasm, railed against the 
“pedantry” and the “bigotry” of the Mr. Creakles and the 
Mr. Murdstones of the English middle class who insisted on 
forcing upon Ireland a system which no Irishman had ever asked 
for or would accept. Mixed education he likened to a“ spavined 
vicious-eyed hobby, expressly bred to do duty against Irish 
Catholics.” 

This is the currently accepted English view, but it is abso- 
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lutely and indeed ludicrously unhistorical. United education, 
so far from being an English importation, was of native growth, 
a plan evolved by Irish bishops, supported by Irish patriots, and 
pressed on the English Government by the trusted leaders, lay 
and clerical, of the Irish people. The question thus becomes 
one not of faith but of political expediency. Bishops may, like 
other politicians, change their minds, and curse what they and 
their predecessors blessed. But in that case what becomes of the 
contention of the Synod, that the principle of separate education 
is a “ vital and everlasting ” one ? 

A few undisputed facts will make the situation clear, When 
the French Revolution drove the Irish students from the semi- 
naries in which till then they had been principally educated, it 
became necessary to establish a Roman Catholic College in 
Ireland. But in the interests of the then Established Church it 
was proposed to make Maynooth sstrictly denominational, 
Protestants being absolutely excluded from the classes and from 
the chairs. It was this proposal, this attempt to thrust separate 
education on Irish Catholics, that led to the famous “ Catholic 
petition” presented to the Irish House of Commons on behalf 
of its signatories by Henry Grattan. In this document the Irish 
Catholics earnestly protested against such a separation of 
students, and characterised it as 
highly inexpedient, inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate that line of separation 
between His Majesty’s subjects of different religions which your petitioners 
do humbly conceive it is the interest of the country to obliterate. . . . Having, 
in common with the rest of their brethren, the Catholics of Ireland, received 
as one of the most important and acceptable benefits bestowed on them by 
his Majesty and the Legislature, the permission of having their youth educated 
along with the Protestant youth of the kingdom in the University of Dublin, 
and experience having fully demonstrated the wisdom and the utility of that 
permission, [the signatories] see with deep concern the principle of sepa- 
ration and exclusion, they hoped removed for ever, now likely to be revived 
and re-enacted, 

At this time, and for half a century after, the leading lights in 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church were the strongest advocates 
of mixed education. The four Archbishops, Dr. Curtis, Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Laffan, and Dr. Kelly, all supported the principle, 
whose first practical application was in the case of the “ Belfast 
College,” an institution established by public subscriptions in 
1810. This College was strongly supported by Dr. Crolly, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Down, afterwards Primate of all 
Ireland, who voluntarily appeared to give evidence in its favour 
when it was attacked fifteen years later. Asked whether Roman 
Catholics attended the institution, Dr. Crolly answered: “A 
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considerable number .. . and I know there was one candidate 
for Holy Orders whom I sent to the College of Maynooth from 
that institution.” He was questioned further : 

Q. We should wish particularly for your opinion as to whether there is 
any objection to young men who are ultimately to be sent to Maynooth 


receiving education in the first instance at the Belfast institution ?>—A. There 
is no objection on my part. 


Q. Is there any practical danger to their religious principles ?—A. I do 
not think there is. 


Q. In general do you think it desirable or otherwise that Roman Catholics 
should mix with Protestants in general education where proper guards are 
taken for the integrity of their religious principles ?—A. I think it must be an 
effectual means of suppressing the spirit of party which has unfortunately 
prevailed in this country, particularly if proper precautions were taken 


against any undue influence or preponderating powers on one side or the 
other. 


Q. We understand you as being favourable to the system of united education 
as tending to extinguish party animosities and generate kindly feelings ?— 


A. That is my opinion. 

Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, the famous “].K.L.” 
of the Times, probably the greatest man the Roman Catholic 
Church has produced in Ireland since the Reformation, was 
enthusiastic on the same side, and actually proposed a few years 
later that a portion of the funds of the Catholic Association 
should be applied to the establishment of an institution in which 
the “ middling classes” should be educated without distinction of 
creed, and he thought that the Belfast College might be taken as 
the model for the formation of this establishment. Similarly, 
when we come to the founding of the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Queen’s University, we find that these were not, as alleged, an 
English invention. The provincial Colleges were essentially the 
work of Sir Thomas Wyse, member for Waterford, the leader oi 
ihe Irish Catholic party in the House of Commons, whose untiring 
advocacy of the principle of united education was acknowledged 
by Sir James Graham in introducing the Bill. Sheil and the 
other parliamentary Catholics, as well as Davis, Duffy, and the 
“Young Irelanders,” also supported the Colleges. But the 
turning-point was nowat hand. A process of carefully “packing” 
the Irish Episcopal Bench had begun, the idea of a “ domestic” 
prelacy was at anend. Even when by means of a packed Bench 
and a specially imported Legate the condemnation of the 
Queen’s Colleges was secured, there was a protest on the part 
of what was still left of the independent Irish hierarchy. Dr. 
Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, the leader of the “ patriotic” 
bishops, denounced “the absurdity of applying the epithet 
‘Godless’ to institutions which comprise ministers of religion 
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appointed for the express purpose of teaching the students to 
adore, to love, and to serve God.” And he informed a corre- 
spondent that “a petition signed by thirteen bishops has probably 
ere this (October 1, 1850) reached Rome, supplicating our most 
Holy Father Pius IX. to refuse his sanction” to the condemna- 
tion of the Colleges by the Sacred Congregation and the Synod 
of Thurles. 

So much for the fiction that united education is an English 
invention. It was advocated and supported by the Irish bishops 
until their votes were overborne by Italian importations ad hoc, 
who carried out the wishes of the Sacred Congregation, and 
thus secured the “ruin of education in Ireland.” As for the 
practical working of mixed education, we may again quote 
Mr. O’Donnell : 


I was for seven years a student of Queen’s College, Galway. I followed 
the faculty of arts to the M.A. degree. I finished the three years’ curriculum 
of law, though not proceeding to a law degree. I took senior scholarships in 
mental philosophy and political economy, modern languages and literature, 
and jurisprudence and law. I took a gold medal at the M.A.degree. I know 
the Queen’s Colleges thoroughly. I never met from any professor anything 
but the most exquisite regard for my religious convictions, and had the sym- 
pathy of noble-hearted men and Christian gentlemen in every part of my 
collegiate career. I never knewof a Catholic student having his faith injured 
or weakened by coming in contact with a Protestant professor or a Pro- 
testant comrade. When religious subjects were touched in any part of the 
lectures it was in a spirit of generous appreciation and unsectarian 
Christianity. I have often failed to find in pupils of clerical schools anything 
approaching to the solidity of religious convictions common among the 
Queen’s collegians. 


Mr. O’Donnell complains, and in this he certainly speaks for 
many lay Catholics in Ireland, that the clergy and the members 
of the Orders are steadily elbowing lay teachers, male and female, 
out of their posts. The Christian Brothers, the nuns, and the 
Jesuits are tending to monopolise the teaching profession. In 
rural districts the National (or primary) school teacher is at the 
mercy of his ecclesiastical manager, without even the shadow of 
that “one-third ” representative element offered to the ratepayers 
in the new English Education Bill. The destruction of the 
Queen’s Colleges was decreed because the professors were free 
to teach and the students to learn without episcopal dictation, 
and the National education system was only tolerated when the 
schools had become entirely subordinate to the Church. The 
bishops and the Orders to control education, and the Government 
to.find the money for it—that seems the ideal aimed at, and, as 
regards National education, practically attained. The State in 
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effect grants an indirect, but none the less effectual and sub- 
stantial, endowment to the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
resources are thus left free to be devoted to the mania for 
extravagant and tasteless ecclesiastical architecture. Laymen 
everywhere complain bitterly of the extent to which they are 
bled for this latter purpose. 

Over the whole of Ireland [says Mr. O’Donnell] it is the same story. 
Costly and imposing churches have been bestowed by degrees upon hamlets 
and villages. In the little town of Letterkenny there has just been conse- 
crated a “superb” structure, loaded with Munich and Carrara art, at the 
cost of £60,000; in the petty town of Armagh, containing five or six thousand 
Catholics, a vast cathedral, for £100,000, crowns the summit of the most 
conspicuous hill procurable, and only last year a giant fancy fair, under the 
personal presidency of his Eminence Cardinal Logue, produced, for its further 
adornment with stained glass and Carrara marble, the net and enormous 
sum of £30,000, not one penny of which was allowed to be diverted to the 
missing requisites of Catholic University education. 

And while nothing is done for Jay education, money continues 
to be lavished on the ecclesiastical seminary at Maynooth, where 
a new chapel has recently been completed at a cost of £50,000. 
This constant drain of money spent unproductively is, in the 
opinion of many good patriots, one of the causes of the poverty 
and backwardness of the country. Only the other day Mr. John 
Sweetman, a Nationalist Catholic and an ex-M.P., stated in a 
weekly newspaper, published under clerical auspices, that “ nearly 
all the wealth of Irishmen which is not used to supply the merest 
necessaries either goes into the liquor-shop or is given for reli- 
gious purposes.” What an idea that sentence gives of the moral 
and social condition of the districts to which it applies! What 
is to be made of a people, without intellectual activity or indus- 
trial vitality, with drink and devotion as their only diversion, and 
whose clerical guides are intent only on the propagation of a 
worn-out medizval theology ? 

This remarkable book simply renders impossible the settle- 
ment of the Irish university question on the lines of all-round 
surrender to the bishops suggested by Mr. Balfour. So far 
from advancing education, these worthy prelates have set it 
back. 

For my own part [says Mr. O’Donnell] I confess that during thirty years 
of close observation of my countrymen, I have clearly recognised the steady 
and perpetual decline in the popularity of learning from a point that was 
never very high to a point that may now be sought in the temperatures below 
zero. Ireland may have been the insula doctorum, but that was in times 
before the Danes. Penny dreadfuls and the Leaguers’ Journal indicate the 


present level of popular enlightenment and popular aspirations. The epis- 
copal outcry against mixed education, by which for a time I, too, was 
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mystified, has been simply the most deplorable of mystifications. To raise 
and restore the level of university life, to heal the wounds of sectarian 
politics, to teach Irishmen to be united, and by brotherhood to be strong— 
even to approach those ideals, we must return to mixed education, and amend 
it and complete it. 


This failure to educate has not arisen from lack of funds. As 
Mr. O'Donnell says in a striking passage : 


From the days of Cardinal Newman in Ireland, half a century ago, the 
amount of money raised by the Catholic hierarchy from the Catholic laity 
for every kind of ecclesiastical and quasi-ecclesiastical object has been 
simply enormous. At the very lowest figure, it cannot have been less than 
£20,000,000 sterling, and probably a great dea] more. Nobody knows how it 
was spent. At any rate, no part of it was spent upon providing the most 
necessary furniture for the Catholic University, nor for paying a retiring 
allowance to the worn-out and weary old professors, who had once shared 
the hopes of Newman, and who had to face the disappointing reality of an 
episcopate prodigal of expenditure in every direction except education. 


Reverting to the question of the original intention of Maynooth 
and of the exclusion of laymen and the appropriation of the 
funds for exclusively clerical uses, Mr. O’Donnell says : 


The severe verdict of history cannot fail to condemn the entire policy of 
the Irish Catholic bishops towards the crying wants of the Irish Catholic 
laity for more than a hundred years. Talk of Protestant intolerance! Here is 
a baser sort of intolerance. A couple of millions of pounds sterling have been 
received during the century by the Irish bishops from the coffers of the State 
alone for the establishment and maintenance of that Maynooth institution, to 
which, under the generous gift of the Protestant Parliament of Ireland, access 
should have been as open to the lay student as to the clerical... .Ina 
series of articles entitled “ Dear Old Maynooth,” contributed by a priestly 
writer to that Catholic periodical the Ivish Monthly, there is a frank avowal 
of the deliberate exclusion of the Irish laity from the common benefits of the 
Maynooth endowment, which is at least more open and less laboured than 
the explanations tendered to the Irish University Commission: “At the 
commencement the number of students was small; in the first year it did not 
pass seventy. After atime it rose to two hundred. Then a portion of the 
college was allotted to lay students; but in the year 1817 this was discon- 
tinued. The young lay gentlemen were not considered of advantage to the 
clerical students.” When the Irish Catholic hierarchy cast the young laymen 
like pariahs out of doors, they knew that there was no other establishment of 
endowed education for Catholics in the country. This was their way of 
illustrating the pastoral affection which they annually advertise to Parliament 
from time immemorial. The Irish Catholic hierarchy would not tolerate the 
co-education of the Catholic laity, though that co-education is the rule in a 
score of great seats of Continental learning, from Louvain to Vienna, and 
from Bonn and Strasburg to Munich, Wiirtzburg, and Breslau. The Irish 
Catholic hierarchy thrust the students out of doors, and then appealed to 
high heaven and the Freeman’s Fournal against the selfish and barbarous 
intolerance of Protestant England. 


There are many more passages in Mr. O’Donnell’s book 
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deserving of quotation, but we must draw the line here, with the 
suggestion that all well-wishers of Ireland should read for them- 
selves and judge accordingly. The book is, of course, boycotted 
by the so-called “ National” Press. That is the approved clerical 
method of meeting such a difficulty. It works fairly well over 
the greater part of Ireland, but, after all, it is the “ predominant 
partner” who will have to pay, and before he deeides to saddle 
clerical obscurantism permanently on the shoulders of Irish 
university education he should learn something of the facts 
which govern the controversy. 
JOSEPH R. FISHER, 
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FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 


LIFE IN RUSSIA IN 1870-71. 


IMPORTANT changes had taken place in the Diplomatic Corps at 
St. Petersburg during my absence on leave during the early part 
of the year 1870. My friend Talleyrand [the French Ambassador | 
had resigned and left the service, and had been succeeded by 
General Fleury, whose appointment, viewed by the light of subse- 
quent events, was a portent of the coming tempest of this fatal year. 
During my four months Chargéship, the year before, I had duly 
reported the rival efforts made bythe French and Prussian Govern- 
ments to acquire ascendency at the Russian Court, and had ex- 
pressed my belief that France was not gaining ground in this race 
for the Imperial favour. I had, besides, drawn attention to infor- 
mation which clearly pointed to warlike designs on the part of the 
French Emperor, that sovereign being in despair at the turn taken 
by the electionsin the summer, and notably at Paris. The Emperor, 
it was reported from an absolutely unimpeachable source, “ spoke 
with tears in his eyes of the ingratitude of the Parisians, whom he 
had pampered, and who in turn execrated him.” His posi- 
tion had evidently become so difficult that there was a great 
risk of his seeking to retrieve it by an appeal to the old national 
craze for glory and conquest. In a private letter to Lord 
Clarendon, written in April (1869), I reported, on the authority 
of the Private Chancellerie of King Leopold, that at Brussels it 
was believed that the Emperor, “being resolved upon war with 
Prussia wanted Belgium as a point d’appui stratégique, and was 
only stopped by warnings from Prince Jérome Napoleon that 
Italy could not be reckoned upon, and by a certain hesitation on 
the part of Austria.” In May of the same year I had further been 
able to send Lord Clarendon an abstract of a confidential report 
of Count (as he was then) Bismarck, in which the chances of war 
with France were spoken of quite openly. The Prussian Govern- 
ment and people, said Count Bismarck, were far from wishing 
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for war, but they did not fear it and were fully prepared for it. 
France was taking an undue interest in the creation of a South 
German Confederation, to the formation of which it wrongly 
accused Prussia of offering obstacles,* and Count Bismarck 
observed that no foreign interference in German affairs would 
be permitted. He also—and this was eminently characteristic of 
him—referred to the position of Belgium in the case of a conflict. 
Prussia, he said, ‘would meet France on the Rhine with a 
million Germans,” but ‘she might not make the same efforts in 
a Belgian complication and there were certain combinations that 
might suit her better than offering opposition in that quarter.” 
With such information as this before our Foreign Office—supple- 
mented no doubt by still more valuable reports from other 
quarters—the statement made by Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords—after the lamented death of Lord Clarendon on the very 
eve of the war—that the aspect of European affairs was so un- 
usually peaceful, has always seemed to me surprising. 

General Fleury, Master of the Horse to his sovereign and his 
most confidential servant, had been specially charged to do all he 
could to ingratiate himself with the Emperor Alexander and 
Russian society. His Embassy was placed on a footing of un- 
usual splendour, his servants wore the Imperial liveries, and the 
Garde Meuble had been laid under contribution for costly furniture 
and Gobelins to decorate his house. Prince Gortchacow used to 
say that corrupt bargains had frequently been proposed to him 
from the Tuileries, and it is not impossible that Fleury may also 
have been charged with some seductive offer. The tide, how- 
ever, had long set against France at the Winter Palace, nor could 
Fleury hope to compete successfully with men like Prince Reuss, 
then Minister for Prussia, or the Military Attaché, General 
Schweinitz, who succeeded him later on as Ambassador. Prince 
Reuss (Henry VII.f or “ Septi,” as his friends affectionately called 
him) was one of the most charming men I ever met. I had first 
made his acquaintance at the Metternichs in Paris and he was 
kindness itself to me at Petersburg, now and then imparting 
to me the very class of information which is most useful to the 

* By Article IV. of the Treaty of Prague, Austria acknowledged the dis- 
solution of the old Germanic Bund, and the formation of a North German 
Confederation. With respect to the States to the south of the Main, she sig- 
nified her agreement to their forming a union, the national link (Verbindung) 
of which with the North German Confederation was reserved for future 
settlement, and which should have an independent international existence. 

+ All the princes of the House of Reuss have been named Henry ever since 


the eleventh century, the numbering not running higher than a hundred and 
then beginning again with one. 
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aspiring Chargé d’Affaires. I owe him, in fact, a good deal in 
this respect. Reuss stood in high favour with the Emperor 
Alexander, and, belonging to one of the German reigning families, 
was treated by him with marked distinction. He was, besides, 
the Emperor’s habitual camarade de chasse and thus had oppor- 
tunities of seeing his Majesty on a footing of intimacy denied to 
the rest of his colleagues. The same, in a less degree, could be 
said of Schweinitz who, being specially attached to the Emperor’s 
person as Military Plenipotentiary, was constantly in attendance 
upon him. Fleury’s mission, notwithstanding its mise en scéne, 
was fatally destined to be the final diplomatic fiasco of the 
moribund Empire. 

I saw a good deal of Prince Reuss, and was frequently his 
guest at the Prussian Legation. I remember meeting there one 
day the Grand Ecuyer, Baron de Meyendorff, an old general then 
not far from eighty, who, after some coaxing, was persuaded to 
tell us something of his experiences during the terrible campaign 
of 1812 which he had gone through when quite a young fellow, 
as galopin (orderly officer) on the staff of one of the Russian 
commanders. In depicting to us the horrors of the French 
retreat, he told us that he had once been sent late in the after- 
noon with pressing orders for some troops in the direction of 
Smolensk. In the fading daylight he would certainly have lost 
his way on the boundless and featureless, frozen plain, but for a 
track which the pursuing Russians had marked by planting up- 
right in the snow-drifts the corpses of the enemy that had fallen 
by the way. For a considerable distance, in fact, he had ridden 
literally through an avenue of frozen Frenchmen. 

During my absence a change had likewise taken place at the 
American Legation, where General Cassius Clay had been suc- 
ceeded by “Governor” Curtin. Talleyrand had a good story 
about the, in many ways, eccentric Clay. He had been to see, 
and condole with him on the occasion of the murder of President 
Lincoln. ‘Well, Mr. Ambassador,” said Clay, after listening to 
his expressions of regret, “although my name is Cassius, I am no 
partisan of political assassination.” Of Curtin, with whom my wife 
and! wereon very friendly terms, I shall have more to say furtheron. 

At the Austrian Legation I no longer found M. Vetsera* who 
had acted for some months as Chargé d’Affaires en pied. They 
had had the good sense at the Ballplatz{ at Vienna to put an 

* It was a daughter of this gentleman who was later on mixed up in the 
most terrible drama of our times in Austria. 

+ The Imperial Chancellerie at Vienna has been seated from time im- 


memorial on this place which takes its name from the old tennis-court that 
formerly stood here. 
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end to a diplomatic bouderie which had lasted for some time 
between the two Cabinets, and had sent Count Bohuslav Chotek 
to Petersburg with the full rank of Envoy. I had known Chotek 
at Paris, and at the Austrian Embassy in London, and a very 
good fellow he was, with a charming wife, a Countess Kinsky. 
The Choteks kept an exceedingly pleasant house, and soon 
achieved great popularity. My most vivid recollection of him at 
this distance of time happens, however, to be of an absurd 
character. Reuss had brought back with him from one of the 
Imperial bear-hunts the cub of a she-bear he had shot, and had 
made a present of it to his Austrian colleague. At dinner at the 
Choteks one evening the ladies asked to see the little beast, and, 
on its being brought in at dessert, Chotek gravely tucked his 
napkin into his shirt front, after the fashion of French commis 
voyageurs, and, taking the baby-bear on his lap, proceeded to 
administer nourishment to it from a feeding-bottle, to the general 
amusement. The kind Choteks had a full nursery, and, among 
its small inmates, whom I well remember seeing, there was a little 
lady, then I suppose about two years old, who was afterwards to 
be called to a very exalted position indeed.* 

By this time I had become an habitué of Dom ¢ Paskevitch. 
Princess Iréne Paskevitch had inherited, without the very great 
beauty of her mother, Comtesse Worontzow, more than her charm 
and grace, and was the object of something not far removed from 
worship on the part of the few who were admitted to the privilege 
of her intimacy. For various reasons the Paskevitches mixed little 
with the rest of Petersburg society, and led comparatively secluded 
lives in their splendid and luxurious home. Their house was, 
however, open every night to a chosen set of relations and 
friends. Princesse Iréne’s brother, then the dashing colonel of 
the Tsarskoe Selo Hussars ; Guedeonow, the witty Intendant of 
the Imperial Theatres ; Gerebtsow and Vsevolovsky, both able 
collaborators of the Chancelier—and the latter the cleverest of 
caricaturists—were constant visitors at Dom Paskevitch. Although 
Princesse Iréne’s was far from being a political salon, one learnt 
a good deal there about current events, and heard them discussed 
with great freedom, and just a tinge of fronde. With the excep- 
tion of Reuss and Louis d’Arenberg,{ the Austrian Military 


* Countess Sophie Chotek, now Princess Hohenberg, and morganatic wife 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria. 

+ Literally house, but applied to great mansions like hétel in France or 
Palais in Austria. 

I Prince Louis d’Arenberg, a major in the Austrian cavalry, was a younger 
brother of the Prince Auguste so well known in French political life and 
president of the Suez Canal Company. 
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Attaché, there were few diplomats in the small coterie that 
gathered round Princesse Iréne’s tea-table in the long gallery 
decorated with a splendid collection of armour by the late Field- 
Marshal, the conqueror of Erivan, and pacificater of Warsaw. 
The whole house was full of the most beautiful things, and, as a 
specimen of them, I may mention a large parcel-gilt and mother- 
of-pearl ewer, the authentic work of Benvenuto Cellini. For 
this masterpiece, which was allowed to stand like any ordinary 
object on a window-sill, its owner was yearly besieged by the 
London art-dealers with fabulous offers. Prince Paskevitch— 
who was the most courteous, but at the same time one of the 
most reserved and independent of men—had succeeded to the 
immense estates of his father in the old Polish provinces—part 
of property that had been confiscated after the great insurrection 
of 1831—and lived most of the year on his domain of Homel, 
in the Government of Mohilew. There he had witnessed the 
barbarous proceedings of Mouraview, when stamping out the last 
vestiges of the rising of 1863, and, as one of the greatest of 
Lithuanian landowners, had signed an address of remonstrance to 
the Emperor on the subject. On his return to Petersburg the 
Emperor sent for him, and reproached him for taking part in 
this step. High words, it was said, passed at his interview with 
the sovereign, whose playfellow and intimate he had been from 
his youth upwards, and who had made him, at an unusually early 
age, an Aide-de-Camp Général—the most coveted of distinctions 
in Russia—besides decorating him with the highest orders. All 
these dignities and honours Paskevitch at once resigned, and, at 
the time I write of, he had never been near the Palace again. An 
attempt at reconciliation was made, some years later, at the 
inauguration by the Emperor of a monument to Field-Marshal 
Paskevitch at Warsaw. His son attended the ceremony, but left 
immediately afterwards, without, I believe, any rapprochement 
taking place between him and the Imperial friend of his youth. 
Much the most important apartment at Dom Paskevitch was 
its salle de spectacle. Like her cousin, Nadine Lobanow, Princess 
Iréne was devoted to acting, and, next to her, was as perfect an 
amateur actress as I ever saw. In April she began busying her- 
self with a performance which, as it chanced, was disastrously 
bound up with one of the most tragic occurrences in my 
recollection. One of the plays selected by the Princess was 
La Fée, by Octave Feuillet (one of his Scénes et Comédies), in which 
she assigned to me the principal part, a very difficult one. For- 
tunately for me, Dupuis—the brilliant jeune premier of the 
Gymnase, at this time engaged at the Thédtre Michel—superin- 
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tended our rehearsals. He kindly put heart into me, and under- 
took to coach me privately—a welcome offer which gave me a 
most interesting insight into the technical part of acting, of which 
amateurs, as a rule know so little. 

The date fixed for our performance was, I think, May 8. I had 
arranged to leave directly after it with d’Arenberg, whom I had 
got to like very much, and our own excellent Military Attaché, 
Colonel Robert Blane, of the 2nd Life Guards, ona journey down 
the Volga to Tzaritzine. There1 was to part with my companions, 
and go on alone to the Crimea, thence travelling up the Danube 
to join my wife at Belgrade, while they proceeded to the Cau- 
casus. Our departure from Petersburg had in fact been put off 
on account of my share in the Paskevitch theatricals. By dint of 
diligent study, we soon reached the date of the dress rehearsal 
(May 6), and I only too well remember Paskevitch giving up a 
bear shoot he had arranged for d’Arenberg that very day, on his 
wife’s remonstrating against his taking away a friend to whose 
presence at the rehearsal she much held. To my great relief our 
répétition générale went off very well. When my part in it was 
over, I joined the spectators to watch the performance of my 
fellow actors in the second piece, and d’Arenberg then came up 
to me, I remember, and inquired on what day it would suit me to 
start on our journey. I answered him rather hurriedly, being 
intent on following the play, and he soon slipped away unper- 
ceived, without even, as was afterwards remembered, taking leave 
of his hosts. 

Early next morning my servant came in with the dreadful 
news that d’Arenberg had just been found strangled in his bed. 
I dressed and hastened to his apartment, in the Millionaia close 
by, where, as the police had not yet come to inquire into the 
circumstances of the crime, the poor fellow remained as he had 
been discovered, gagged and bound hand and foot with the 
sleeves of the night-shirt that had been torn off him, and the 
bell-rope he had himself pulled down in ringing in vain for help. 
Within a few hours his murderers were arrested, trying to sella 
watch engraved with his coat-of-arms, and they at once made a 
full confession. One of them had been in d’Arenberg’s service 
as kuchni moujik, or scullion, and knew something of his bachelor 
ways and a careless habit he had of carrying a good deal of money 
about him in notes in his pocket-book. A short time before he 
had handed to me 600 roubles in this way for a pair of horses I 
had sold him. The moujik.and his accomplice contrived to slip 
into the apartment (on the ground floor) early in the evening. 
They had brought food and vodky with them, and, after vainly 
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endeavouring to break open a strong box in which d’Arenberg 
kept his valuables, they ate and drank and waited for his return. 
On hearing him let himself in with his latch-key about 2 A.M. 
they concealed themselves behind some heavy curtains a couple 
of yards from his bed. They cynically described his humming 
to himself while he undressed, and taking up a newspaper which 
he dropped on the ground (where I saw it lying) as he dozed off 
after putting out the light. As soon as they heard by his heavy 
breathing that he was asleep, they crept out, and made for the 
bed-side table where he had placed his watch and chain and the 
coveted pocket-book. They upset the table in the dark, and he 
woke up with a military “wer da?” A horrible struggle must 
have ensued in the dark, for they used such violence as to break 
the Adam’s apple in throttling him. He was quite alone in the 
lodging, having given his valet leave to stay out that night, but 
the windows of his sitting-room exactly faced the Preobrajenski* 
guard-house at the Palace of the Hermitage, and it was dreadful 
to think of his being killed in this shocking manner within call, 
as it were, of the sentry over the way. It is impossible to convey 
an idea of the sensation caused by the event. Personally I was 
haunted by the reflection that, but for the wretched theatricals 
altering the arrangements for our journey, this tragedy might 
never have occurred. The Emperor was in despair at the murder 
of a distinguished foreign officer attached to his person, and, 
besides attending the funeral himself with all the Grand Dukes, at 
first gave orders to have the assassins tried by drum-head court- 
martial and shot. He was dissuaded from this, however, and, 
capital punishment having been suppressed in Russia, the villains 
were sentenced to hard labour in the Siberian mines, which is 
equivalent to death in a very short period. One curious circum- 
stance was ascertained about d’Arenberg’s last hours. He had 
left the Paskevitch house for the club, and, finding no play going 
on there, had sat talking for some time with strange interest of 
the terrible fate of Herbert, Vyner and the others killed by Greek 
brigands just a fortnight before. The murder of Louis d’Arenberg 
is the most sinister of my recollections. 

I left Petersburg with Blane on May 21 for Warsaw and Vienna, 
giving up our originally proposed journey. We arrived at Vienna, 
in beautiful weather, in time for the principal day of the great 
race week, and, at a party at Princess Croy’s (née Nugent) in the 
evening, | remember meeting, for the first time, the extremely 
pretty wife of my old Brighton friend, Paul Metternich, whom I 
was to see a great deal of in later years at Konigswart and 
** One of the oldest and most historical regiments of the Imperial Guard. 
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Marienbad. From Vienna we went down the Danube to Pesth 
and Semlin, and early on July 1 reached Belgrade, where I had 
the satisfaction of finding my wife in greatly improved health, 
and very happy in the care of her sister and Joannini. In many 
ways Joannini, who afterwards came to a sad end when Minister 
at Mexico, was more than ordinarily gifted. He had reada great 
deal on most subjects and with much profit, was an excellent 
linguist, and, for an Italian, a remarkably profound musician and 
a very clever pianist. With more ballast and esprit de conduite 
he might have had a very distinguished career. During the ten 
days I passed under his roof at Belgrade I acquired through him 
a certain knowledge of Balkanic affairs which was of great use to 
me in after years ; and here too I first became acquainted with 
the Austro-Hungarian agent, Benjamin von Kallay, to-day 
probably the ablest statesman and administrator of the Dual 
Monarchy, and the greatest authority in the domain of Eastern 
politics. 

From Belgrade Blane and I went on to Bucharest, where we 
stayed a couple of days, and were greatly struck, at a great fair 
we visited outside the town, by the manifest unpopularity of the 
then Prince of Roumania, to whom not a hat was doffed by the 
crowds that thronged the broiling dusty roads. There was no 
outward promise at that time of the great position that very 
sagacious ruler has since made for himself. We continued our 
journey down the Danube, and after a night of torment from 
mosquitoes, the like of which for size and ferocity I have never 
seen elsewhere, transhipped at Galatz into the Russian steamer 
for Odessa, going on thence on June 16 to Sebastopol. I could 
not have had a more perfect travelling companion in the Crimea 
than Blane, who had been military secretary to his brother-in- 
law, Sir William Codrington, at the close of the war, and, of 
course, knew every inch of the ground. With him as cicerone— 
familiar though I was with Kinglake’s glowing pages—the more 
memorable scenes of the campaign were, of course, breught 
home to me as they never had been before. We drove to the 
narrow valley, confined by grassy slopes on either side, and 
shaped like a race-course, up which the six hundred had made 
their reckless charge, and visited the grim remains of the Redan 
and Malakoff. What struck me most was the land-locked harbour 
of Balaclava—its rocks still bearing in big letters the names of 
some of our ships that had lain there—but now quite silent and 
deserted, a perfect haven of peace—a couple of sea-eagles, I 
remember, slowly circling in the intensely blue sky above it. 
From Sebastopol we posted through the gate of Baidar, along a 
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road which almost rivals in beauty the Corniche of my early 
days, as far as the Worontzow domain at Alupka, where we were 
hospitably entertained and tasted the famous wines produced on 
the estate from vines transplanted from the most renowned 
European vineyards. 

We went on the next day to the Club Hotel at Yalta and drove 
up in the afternoon to call at Massandra—another Worontzow 
estate then managed by one of the Troubetzkois. His wife, a 
very pleasant woman, took us for a drive over the pretty broken 
ground of the park, where, going down a steep incline, we met 
with a nasty accident. The pole strap broke, and the horses 
bolting, we were all three pitched out at the foot of the hill. The 
Princess and I fell on soft ground and got off with a few scratches, 
but Blane was thrown with great force against the trunk of a tree, 
and, as was afterwards found, broke two ribs—no slight mishap 
to a man then turned sixty. With great pluck he picked himself 
up and walked back to the house, but was in such severe pain 
afterwards—the ignorant doctor who attended him not having 
the sense to put a tight bandage on him—that we were kept ten 
days at Yalta and determined to return vid Odessa to Petersburg 
as soon as possible. 

At Odessa a clever French surgeon patched up poor Blane 
sufficiently to enable him to continue the journey, and on July 9 
we were On our way to Kiew. The sight of the boundless ocean 
of wheat, just ripening for the sickle, which we skirted all through 
the hot, breathless night, remains with me as a vision of wealth 
untold and unrealised, so inadequate were the means existing in 
those days for conveying these gigantic stores of grain to any 
profitable market. A very large portion of the golden harvest 
was probably doomed to perish for want of roads and transport. 
We called at Kiew on the Governor-General Dondoukow Korsa- 
kow, who welcomed us most kindly and made us free of his table 
during the whole of our stay. We had seen nothing but Russian 
newspapers for more than a week, and I was very glad when the 
Governor-General handed me the last numbers of the Fournal de 
St. Pétersbourg, observing at the same time that they contained 
nothing of interest. The first item of news I came upon was the 
Hohenzollern candidature for the vacant throne of Spain, and I 
remember at once telling the incredulous Dondoukow how grave 
seemed to me the possible consequences of this move on the part 
of the Prussian Government. Knowing what I did of the political 
under-currents, a conflict between France and Prussia was, I 
thought, now inevitable. 

Holy Kiew, “the Jerusalem of Russia,” has left me but indis- 
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tinct recollections, of which the celebrated, but distressingly 
gruesome, catacombs of St. Anthony, and the grand view from 
the cliff overhanging the Dnieper across the limitless plains that 
stretch away into the very heart of Muscovy, alone survive, 
Even of Moscow, where we stopped three nights, I have preserved 
little beyond a general impression of the semi-barbaric splendour 
of the Kremlin and the uncouth, baroque magnificence of Vassili 
Blajennoi—the fact being that I was impatient to get home to 
Petersburg, where my family were shortly due from Belgrade, 
and was also very anxious to be back at my post at this, I felt 
certain, decisive crisis in European affairs. What I do remember, 
however, is meeting—coming out of the hotel Dussaux, where we 
were staying—a Prince Lobanow (a cousin of Nadine’s) who told 
me he had that morning (July 17, I think) arrived from his habitual 
headquarters at Baden Baden, the French, when he left, being 
hourly expected to cross the Rhine. 

Before going on leave I had taken one of the Koucheleff 
dachas* at Ligovo for the summer, and thither we went on my 
wife’s return the third week in July. Scattered about in this 
neighbourhood were the summer retreats of several of the 
British colony. At Ligovo itself was a pleasant couple of the 
name of Gibson, belonging to the important house of Hubbard, 
and at Strelna the very hospitable Bairds. George Baird had 
succeeded not long before to some ironworks, which were the 
oldest and most considerable at Petersburg. He once told me 
that he had found, among the confidential papers of the firm, a 
very large contract with the Imperial Government for the supply 
of bars, or wedges, of iron to prop up the walls of the Isaac 
Cathedral, the huge foundations of which periodically showed 
signs of subsidence. One of the conditions of the contract was 
that it should be kept strictly secret, so sensitive are, or were, the 
Russian authorities to anything becoming known at al] disparaging 
to the Ingrian swamp daringly chosen by Peter for his capital, or, 
as he termed it, his “window upon Europe.” The fact is that, 
were it not for the untold millions sunk in its primitive morass, 
Petersburg would probably have been given up long ago as the 
seat of empire. “Floating like a bark overladen with precious 
goods” on the waste of waters around, its doom might even now 
be accomplished by an inroad from the waves of the Gulf, such as 
very heavy gales from the south-west bring about, and the approach 
of which is always notified by alarm guns from the Fortress. 

* Small country house or villa. 


+ It is said that a possible combination of exceptionally high tides and of a 
south-westerly hurricane night produce such a catastrophe. 
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The factory at Petersburg is in some sense a unique body 
among British trading communities and has highly interesting 
associations. The house of Thomson and Bonar, for instance, 
is of such old standing that its books go back to a period not so 
very far remote from the days when Richard Chancellor, landing 
on his voyage of discovery at the mouth of the Dwina, first 
obtained leave to trade from Ivan the Terrible. Indeed, the story 
of our Russian merchants and their earlier settlements at Arch- 
angel and Moscow would be most interesting, and well deserves 
to be written by some competent authority. Our greatest friends 
in the community were the Archibald Balfours, Thomson and 
Bonar’s, who afterwards showed me unbounded kindness at a 
time of great trouble. The short summer passed away pleasantly 
enough, varied by excursions to Peterhof, Ropscha—that dreary 
site of the murder of Peter III.—and Tsarskoe Selo. It was at 
the races at the latter place, on August 18, that we first heard of 
the great battles fought round Metz and the sanguinary reverses 
of the French, and I well recollect the consternation caused by 
the news, the feeling in Russian society being strongly on the 
French side. My acquaintance with M. de Montebello, who had 
just joined the French Embassy, which he has since occupied as 
Ambassador for many years, dates from that inauspicious day. 
Early in September the cold and damp drove us into town to 
our old quarters at the Embassy, where, on October 22, was born 
my second son William Edwin, named after his godfather, my 
very old friend Edwin Egerton,* then serving with me at the 
Embassy. In the course of this autumn and winter we saw much 
of the American Minister, “Governor” Curtin, so called from 
his having administered the great State of Pennsylvania all 
through the Civil War. Curtin was very friendly to England, 
and did us essential service in exposing the intrigues by which 
the Russian Minister at Washington, Catacazy, endeavoured to 
frustrate our then pending negotiations with the United States 
Government for the settlement of the Alabama and other claims. 
My chief recollection, however, of the American diplomatist is in 
connection with a very different subject. There was just then in 
Petersburg society a craze for table-turning, spirit-rapping, &c. 
My wife also amused herself trying her hand at Planchette, 
and certainly the results she obtained quite puzzled me, knowing 
how incapable she was of any deceit in the matter. One evening 
at the Curtins’ she was thus engaged, when Curtin, habitually the 
blandest of men, almost sternly requested her to desist from this 


* Sir Edwin Egerton, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., is now Envoy Extraordinary at 
Athens, 
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amusement, which touched, he told her, upon questions much too 
serious to be trifled with. His earnestness so impressed me that 
I begged him to explain his objections to me, whereupon he 
related what follows. At the very eve of the great war, he was 
hard at work one day in the Government Offices at Philadelphia, 
when he was told that a person wished to speak to him on 
important business. Although very busy, he consented to see the 
applicant for a few minutes. The man ushered in was unknown 
to him and apparently in poor circumstances, while he evidently 
hailed from some Western State. ‘“ Mr. Curtin,” he said, “I have 
a very urgent message for you which I must put in writing.” He 
forthwith sat down and began to scribble. Curtin watched him 
with feelings that turned to utter amazement when he recognised, 
in what flowed from the pen of this entire stranger, the unmis- 
takable handwriting of the mother he had lost not long before, 
and to whom he was devotedly attached. The message was not 
lengthy, but of so extraordinary a character that, when the writer 
had finished, Curtin asked what he could do for him, offering him 
money, or at any rate a free pass on the railway to take him to his 
distant home. The man thanked him but declined any assistance, 
and repeated that he had simply been impelled to deliver the 
message in this form, Curtin remaining under the impression that 
he did not understand its import and was acting mechanically 
under some mysterious influence. What he had thus written was 
a rough forecast of the chief events of the great contest which 
then had not yet broken out. Curtin was so struck by the circum- 
stances, that he imparted them, in confidence, at the time, to 
friends at Philadelphia who, with him, afterwards watched with 
intense interest the developments predicted in the message. The 
result of this incident, however, was that, whenever he was in any 
doubt or difficulty, he resorted to the means so strangely indi- 
cated, and always received replies which he felt absolutely certain 
were in his mother’s handwriting. That Mr. Curtin told me 
this singular story in perfect good faith I cannot for a moment 
doubt. 

The Embassy, this last winter of ours at Petersburg, was much 
enlivened by the presence of Miss Rashleigh, niece of the Ambas- 
sadress, and of Miss Louisa Buchanan ; additional interest being 
given to the visit of the latter young lady by an attachment which 
soon developed between her and our last new Attaché, Sir George 
Bonham, * and which we all conspired to help on to its happy 


* Sir George Bonham, Bart., now Envoy at Belgrade. I had the pleasure 
of having the Bonhams with me many years later at the Legation at the 
Hague. 
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issue. Beyond a few festivities at our Embassy, however, and the 
stereotyped Court entertainments, the season was a dull one, the 
great war in the West, which had now culminated in the siege of 
Paris, casting its gloom over everything. As an interesting inci- 
dent of this period, | may mention meeting General Todleben at 
dinner at the Embassy, and hearing him express his views of the 
difficulties of the investment. The confidential reports he 
received, were, he told us, to the effect that, however large might 
be the total of the German forces engaged in the field, there were 
times when the army surrounding Paris, owing to its having to 
detach large bodies to a distance to check the French advancing 
to the assistance of the beleaguered capital, was reduced to little 
more than 200,000 men, and the investing cordon thus became 
very weak at certain points. The great defender of Sebastopol 
seemed to be of opinion that want of unity of design and action 
on the part of the French commanders, more even than the 
inferior quality of the troops inside Paris or operating outside for 
its relief, were the causes of the failure to break through an iron 
girdle less formidable in reality than it looked. 

These great events, which to me were of absorbing interest, 
on account of my many associations with the country under- 
going so terrible an ordeal, kept our hands full at the Embassy. 
The sincere desire shown by our Government, from the beginning, 
to afford to the French, in their extremity, such diplomatic 
assistance as was compatible with neutrality, led to frequent 
pourparlers with the Imperial Chancellerie which made St. Peters- 
burg a most active and interesting post. Little justice has been 
done to us in France for sympathies which grew stronger as the 
struggle went more and more against her. In Russian society, 
too, there was a current in favour of the French that was strength- 
ened by the, to say the least, severe proceedings of their con- 
querors. But the Imperial Government, from motives it was at 
first difficult to divine, were throughout hostile to France. 
Nowhere did M. Thiers fail more signally in his patriotic tournée 
than at St. Petersburg. Under these circumstances the blindness 
of the French Chargé d’Affaires, Marquis de Gabriac, was quite 
surprising. I had known Joseph de Gabriac as a boy in Paris 
and was on very friendly terms with him, but, as I reported to 
Lord Granville, it was not a little provoking to hear him expatiating 
on “les sympathies Russes pour nous,” and contrasting them with 
what he called “votre abandon”—the truth being that it was the 
Imperial Government which had all along frustrated every attempt 
at mediation. I had an unofficial conversation in February of 
1871 with the Adjoint, or Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
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M. de Westmann—a conscientious but pale reflex of his chief— 
and was quite taken aback by the severity of his language about 
the French nation and the future of France. Referring, with 
much truth, to the mortifying proof afforded by the last elections 
at Paris (which shortly afterwards led to the Commune) of the 
unchastened spirit of the Parisian population, he said that the 
French showed such lack of discipline and impatience of authority 
that they could only be compared tothe Poles. France had long 
played a leading part in Europe and had wielded great power, 
but she had made so bad a use of her advantages that it was not 
to be regretted that the preponderance to which she had so 
tenaciously held should now pass to a nation with infinitely more 
sens politique. The final eclipse of France would be no European 
calamity. In short, M. de Westmann pronounced a complete 
funeral oration over that unhappy country, entirely leaving out 
the conventional expressions of regret customary on such occa- 
sions. 

The motives of the Russian attitude towards the war, from the 
first were made only too clear by the famous circular of October 
31, 1870, denouncing the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris. 
Although this act of the Russian Government came upon the 
diplomatic world as a bolt from the blue, I owe it to the memory 
of Sir Andrew Buchanan to say that he had, on various occasions, 
warned our Government that Russia was only watching for a 
favourable opportunity to cast off the trammels imposed upon 
her, and which, it is only fair to admit, were intolerable for a 
great Empire. The grave international offence committed by the 
Russian Government lay far more in the sensational manner in 
which the Black Sea clauses were repudiated than in the repudi- 
ation itself, and for this objectionable proceeding the vain-glorious 
disposition of Prince Gortchacow is, I think, chiefly accountable.* 
As for our Embassy, we all of us, beginning with the Ambassador 
showed a bold front and made no concealment of our belief that 
the action of the Russian Government would cause great resent- 
ment in England and might have very serious consequences. To 
the freedom of my language on this occasion I owe the epithet 


* I was subsequently assured at Constantinople that the issue of the 
famous Circular was principally due to Prince Gortchacow’s learning that 
General Ignatiew had mooted the abrogation of the neutrality of the Black 
Sea in conversation with Aali Pasha, and his thereupon determining “ to show 
the world how he could handle that question himself.” A draft was submitted 
to him, proposing to the other Powers an amicable discussion of the question, 
but he was so struck by the tone adopted by Count Bismarck, in treating 
with Jules Favre at Ferriéres, that he would not be outdone, and declared it 
to be the only one worthy of a great empire. 
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of indiscipliné applied to me by the Chancelier, and the compli- 
ment paid me by the Boswell of Prince Bismarck in referring to 
my personal attitude in this affair.* 

I cannot forget the excitement with which we watched for the 
arrival of the messenger bringing the answer of H.M. Govern- 
ment to the audacious Russian challenge, and how, gathered 
round Sir Andrew in the Chancery, we listened to Lord Granville’s 
despatch which opened with a very vigorous, and extremely well- 
worded, protest against the defiant breach of treaty engagements 
the Russian Government had permitted themselues, but ended 
alas ! not with the threat of at least a diplomatic rupture, but with 
a peroration leaving the door wide open for further discussion. 
We were much disgusted, and all the more so that our Govern- 
ment, by assuming a firmer attitude, might probably have pro- 
cured the withdrawal of the offensive Circular and the substitu- 
tion for it of a reference, in more suitable terms, of the Russian 
grievances to the other co-signatory Powers. Russia, and still 
more her Prussian aiders and abettors, above all dreaded a general 
war and would have done much to avoid one, and, although it 
was sedulously given out at the time that the Gortchacow Circular 
had caused surprise and resentment at Berlin, the fact that the 
initiative for the subsequent Conference emanated from thence 
was a sufficient indication of the previous understanding between 
the two Powers. 

The Conference met in London in January and, in a protocol 
attached to the instrument it drew up, a mild form of censure 
was applied to Russia by the declaration that no Power could 
liberate itself from the obligation of a Treaty without the consent 
of the other parties to it. At Petersburg in the great pzean that 
followed, no notice whatever was taken of this international 
rebuke. The Emperor ordered a “Te Deum” to be sung in the 
Chapel of the Winter Palace, in honour of the conclusion of the 
Treaty abrogating the neutralisation of the Euxine, afterwards, it 
was said, publicly embracing the Chancellor of the Empire. He 
then went to the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
Fortress, where his ancestors are interred, and prayed there for 
some time, with signs of deep emotion, at the tomb of his father, 
saying to his swite as he left that he trusted the shade of the 
Emperor Nicholas would now be appeased. Finally, to mark 
the success of the confederates, came the telegrams exchanged 


*In Busch, volume ii., page 43, of the 1898 edition (Macmillan), I am 
spoken of in the following terms: “Horace Rumbold, the English Chargé 
d’Affaires in St. Petersburg, is stated, in a report from that Capital, to be 
vehemently hostile to Prussia as well as to Russia.” 
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between Versailles and St. Petersburg on the signature of the 
preliminaries of peace with France, when the new Emperor “re- 
turned thanks, next to Divine Providence, to his Russian ally for 
his efforts to circumscribe the area of the war,” while the Emperor 
Alexander, on his side, expressed “the hope that the glory no 
less than the happiness of the two countries would be assured 
by the friendship uniting their two Sovereigns.” The trium- 
phant repeal of the Black Sea clauses was certainly a signal 
reparation for the Crimean War, for which the Emperor 
Napoleon had been mainly answerable, but the fact that it was, 
in great measure, obtained by favouring the defeat and humilia- 
tion of the French nation, surely throws a singular light on the 
intimacy and alliance of latter days. All these events, however, 
belong to so remote a past that I feel some diffidence in reviving 
them in these pages. I was now on the point of leaving Russia 
for good, and took away from there two lessons which I carried 
with me throughout my diplomatic life: the first being that the 
foremost object at Berlin will ever be to make sure of and pro- 
pitiate the great Northern neighbour, and the second that, having 
regard to the formidable growth of the German power, injudi- 
ciously fostered by Russia,* and the extraordinary ill-will 
towards ourselves that has accompanied it, it well behoves us to 
seek some rapprochement with Russia on the questions which, as 
the two leading Asiatic Powers, at present divide us. I am one 
of those who believe such an understanding to be quite possible, 
if only we can in this country shake off the traditional and 
deeply rooted distrust of Russia which I hold to be both mis- 
chievous and unreasonable. Certainly there is no need to look 
as far as Petersburg for instances of a tortuous policy. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


* The Dual Alliance is in part an effort to repair, however tardily, the 


great mistake committed at St. Petersburg in allowing France to be so 
utterly crushed. 
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THE BOER EFFORT TO OPEN “NEGOTIATIONS” 


The sober second thought of the community has emphatically 
condemned the hysterical reception accorded to the Boer 
Generals on their first arrival in England, which is now 
seen to have been, apart from its inherent folly, a distinct 
political blunder. As foreseen at the moment by those who 
kept their heads, it could not fail to mislead our late enemy 
as to their political influence in a country where public 
opinion is supposed to be all-powerful. But the man in 
the street was not wholly responsible for this unfortunate 
episode, as the Government had given him a lead by some- 
what thoughtlessly inviting the Boer heroes to the Naval 
Review and thus gratuitously soliciting a snub. A scream of 
delight went up from the entire European Press as soon as it 
was known that the alleged “ artifice” of the British “ to parade 
the Boers at Spithead” had failed. This combined mismanage- 
ment of the Generals by the Government and people was doubt- 
less largely responsible for what so pro-Boer an organ as the 
New York Evening Post termed the “ extraordinarily presuming, 
puerile and preposterous demands” subsequently put forward 
by the Generals in their attempted “negotiations” with Mr. 
Chamberlain. The story of this noteworthy episode is set forth 
in a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 1284), which is quite one of the 
most interesting documents issued in connection with the war. 
The preliminary interchange of letters contains an instructive 
revelation of Boer character which it is high time we should 
begin to try and understand. It confirms the oft repeated 
and much ignored advice which we continually receive from 
South Africa, that the right way to deal with the Boers is not 
by gush or so-called magnanimity, but by clearness, fairness 
and firmness. Mr, Chamberlain displayed all these qualities 
with the best possible results. On August 2oth the three 
Generals, Botha, Delarey and De Wet, who had now rejoined 
the posse comitatus of irreconcilables in Belgium and Holland, 
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asked for an audience of the Colonial Secretary to discuss 
“questions of the greatest importance and interest to our 
country and people.” Mr. Chamberlain prudently requested 
a list of the subjects to be raised. On August 23rd they for- 
warded from the Hague a list of the “ principal subjects,” to 
the number of eleven, viz. : 


(1) Complete amnesty for all British subjects ; 

(2) Pensions for widows and orphans of fallen burghers and maimed 
burghers ; 

(3) Equality for the English and Dutch languages in schools and courts 
of law; 

(4) Recognition of all burghership whether conferred before or during 
the war; 

(5) The reinstatement or compensation of the officials of the late Republics; 

(6) Compensation for all losses occasioned by British troops during the war; 

(7) The restoration of all farms confiscated or sold under the Proclamation 
of August 7, 1901 ; 

(8) Compensation for the use of burgher property by the British authorities; 

(9) Payment to the burghers of all war obligations, including those incurred 
during the war ; 

(10) Retrocession of the territory transferred to Natal; 


(11) Extension of time for payment of Boer debts to their late Govern- 
ments. 


Mr. Chamberlain replied on August 28 expressing his great 
surprise “at the number and character” of these _pro- 
posals, and briefly and incisively recapitulated the history 
of the close of the war. In March 1901, General Botha 
obtained from Lord Kitchener the conditions on which 
Great Britain was prepared to accept the surrender of the 
Boer forces. These terms were refused, and _ operations 
continued until April 1902, when the Boer representatives 
requested a meeting with Lord Kitchener in order to submit 
peace proposals A conference was accordingly arranged, 
and Lord Kitchener was eventually authorised by the British 
Government to accept a general surrender on the lines of the 
offer made in March rgot, but with such modifications as might 
be mutually agreed upon. After further meetings between the 
Boer representatives and Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner, 
terms were agreed upon which, having been submitted to and 
accepted by the assembly of burghers at Vereeniging, were sub- 
sequently signed by their authorised leaders, and by Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Milner on behalf of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Upon these terms the Colonial Secretary observed : 
“‘] will only say that there is no parallel in history for conditions 
so generous granted by a victorious belligerent to its opponents ;” 
adding that the Government have every intention of observing 
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both the spirit and the letter of those terms ; but the Boer letter 
suggested “an entirely new agreement, in many points incon- 
sistent with and even contradictory to the conditions accepted 
and signed by the Boer delegates on May 31, 1902.” Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that both parties to the agreement 
which terminated the war “ are equally bound by its terms, and 
I feel obliged, in order to prevent any possible misunderstand- 
ing, to make it clear that I have no power to re-open any of 
the points then settled,” though he was ready to receive repre- 
sentations as to the manner in which the terms were being 
carried out, and “I may add that I shall willingly receive any 
suggestions which, as loyal subjects of his Majesty King 
Edward VII., you may wish to offer for the future administra- 
tion of this portion of his dominions.” 


The Boer Generals in reply were not prepared to traverse 
“any part of your Excellency’s statement as to the history 
of events leading up to the negotiations for surrender or 
as to the generous nature of the terms granted;” but they 
somewhat naively observed : 


We beg to remind you that the terms of surrender were placed before us 
by way of ultimatum. We were distinctly informed that they had to be either 
accepted or rejected in their entirety, without addition, omission, or modifica- 
tion, within a definite and strictly limited time. To avoid further bloodshed 
the representatives of the people decided, in terms of the resolution embodying 
their reasons for so doing, to accept those terms. 


The Generals recognised that they have no status as “ nego- 
tiators.” ‘The condition created by the accepted terms of 
surrender put an end to the status of the representatives of the 
late Republics to act as negotiators or contracting parties on 
behalf of those Republics, and with them we submit ourselves 
to the position so created.” And they added : “We wish to 
assure you that we do not seek to meet you as parties claiming 
the right to contract a new or to substitute a modified agree- 
ment for the existing one, but only, as already stated, as 
subjects of his Majesty seeking to obtain a fair hearing and, as 
we respectfully submit, clemency and justice.” On this footing 
they sought “a personal interview on the points specified in our 
previous letter.” This was a plausible attempt to raise infor- 
mally the questions which Mr. Chamberlain had refused to 
discuss formally ; but he naturally did not walk into the trap 
probably prepared by the egregious Leyds, and categorically 
demanded a formal undertaking from the Generals that “ you 
will not raise any subject inconsistent with the settlement arrived 
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at in Pretoria,” as a condition of the interview. The Boers at 
once gave the required assurance. Their “try on” had failed 
in the face of Mr. Chamberlain’s firmness : 


Seeing that for the present your Excellency’s resolve remains unaltered, 
and forced by the circumstances in which we are placed, we are prepared to 
give the required formal assurance that we submit ourselves to the conditions 
imposed on us not to raise any subject, in the personal interview to be 
accorded us by your Excellency, which, according to your Excellency’s letter 
to us of the 28th ultimo [No. 5] you hold to be inconsistent with the terms of 
surrender agreed to at Pretoria. 


On the afternoon of September 5 Generals Botha, Delarey, 
and De Wet met Mr. Chamberlain—and Lord Kitchener—at the 
Colonial Office, when a long conversation ensued through the 
medium of an interpreter. A shorthand report of the proceed- 
ings was taken, which was subsequently published with the 
approval of the Generals. Apart from the interest of any 
meeting between such conspicuous public men, there is not 
very much to say with regard to it, except that the Colonial 
Secretary was at his very best, taking immense pains to be 
explicit, and impressing his visitors, if they are impressionable, 
with his fairness in meeting legitimate grievances, and his firm- 
ness towards unreasonable demands. On their side the Boers, 
of whom General Botha naturally took the lead, adduced no 
serious grievances, their one valid complaint having been 
already dealt with by Lord Milner. They first broached the 
“very delicate question” of Amnesty, expressing their disap- 
pointment “ after the promise given to them by Lord Kitchener 
that at the time of the Coronation Lord Kitchener would make 
a recommendation to the King,” that nothing had been done. 
Whereupon Mr. Chamberlain explained that the official docu- 
ments contained ‘‘no reference whatever to anything of that 
kind.” They were specifically informed that his Majesty’s 
Government would leave the treatment of Cape and Natal rebels 
to the Governments of those Colonies, who would act in accord- 
ance with their respective laws. That was ‘‘the whole of the 
undertaking of which his Majesty’s Government have any 
cognisance.” Lord Kitchener intervened with the remark : 


I think General Botha knows it was—I should like to say that that state- 
ment is the final statement about the amnesty question which was given, and 
must be considered as the only one which was in any way binding on us or 
had anything to do with what we, Lord Milner and myself, spoke of at the 
time. It was clearly understood that that finally settled the question. That 
statement was the last statement we made at the end of the Conference. 
What subsequently passed between General Botha and the Government of 
Natal I do not know of, 
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General Botha admitted the accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement, and the latter cited the following speech delivered 
some time after the surrender by Mr. Schalk Burger, as show- 
ing that the position of the rebels was clearly understood : 


As regards paragraph 4, which states that no proceedings, civil or criminal, 
will be taken against burghers surrendering, I must point out to you that 
rebels, both in the Cape Colony and Natal, will have to stand their trials, and 
the Cape rebels who plead guilty to high treason will be only deprived of the 
franchise, with the exception of the leaders, who will be at the mercy of the 
Court, but in no case will the death sentence be enforced. In Natal rebels 
will be punished in accordance with the ordinary laws. 


The Colonial Secretary volunteered the assurance that “ the 
Imperial Government will not interfere in order to hinder any 
generous intentions which they (the two Colonial Govern- 
ments) may have in regard to the rebels in these Colonies,” 
for which General Botha duly expressed his gratitude, while the 
interpreter muttered the ominous word “ magnanimity.” 


The Generals complained that Mr. Wessels had been refused 
permission to return to South Africa, which Mr. Chamberlain 
denied, declaring that his case was “under consideration.” 
No difficulty would ordinarily be raised about the return of 
ex-burghers who had come to Europe during the war, but 
some safeguards must necessarily be adopted. The disloyal 
could not be permitted to land. For example, one of those 
who had actually signed the terms of peace was reported to 
have since used language not consistent with his declaration of 
allegiance. 

I do not think there should be any holding back of names—I refer to 
Mr. Reitz. We want to be friends, but the friendship must be on both sides, 
and where any one gives us reason to believe that he will not be friendly if he 
returns to South Africa, we will do our best to prevent him from returning. 
But with regard to those whom we believe to be perfectly honest and straight- 


forward with us we think there will be no difficulty in their early return to 
their country. 


General Botha merely said: “If one man says anything 
foolish, let him suffer for it alone,” and expressed the general 
hope that the Boers should be “trusted.” To this Mr. 
Chamberlain replied, “ Until they have given us any reason to 
doubt them we shall place entire trust in them.” There was 
also an animated, and not too satisfactory, interchange of 
views upon the administration of the oath to prisoners of war, 
in which General De Wet took a keen interest as his sons 
at St. Helena had been compelled to subscribe to it as a con- 
dition of their return. After all taking the oath of allegiance 
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is a ceremony common to every civilised country, and one 
that hardly admits of compromise. It was inexorably 
exacted by the Boers themselves as a condition of burghership, 
but apparently we, with our usual good nature, have already 
consented to accept “a declaration,” which doubtless the de- 
ponents regard as less solemn and binding than an oath. The 
‘Moseley ” case proved to be the single point upon which the 
Boer Generals had a legitimate grievance. Mr. Chamberlain 
asked for further particulars, and undertook to telegraph at 
once, and had the satisfaction of informing the Generals three 
days later that Lord Milner had replied that the matter was 
brought to his notice some time ago, and proceedings were 
stopped, and the prisoners charged with “the murder of Moseley ” 
were released. General Botha also raised the question of the 
appointment of national scouts to the Commissions charged 
with the administration of the {3,000,000 sterling to be paid 
by the British Government under the Terms of surrender. He 
pointed out that strong feeling existed between the ordinary 
burgher and the national scout, which would take some time 
to wear off. To this Mr. Chamberlain answered : 

I cannot believe that the General expects that the British Government will 
treat those who fought with them, or did not fight against them, worse than 
those who fought against them. I am quite sure that if the circumstances 
had been reversed they would have felt that loyalty required them to be true 
to those who had supported them, and it is the same thing with us; we must 
be true to those who supported us. 

He denied that they held any excessive representation on the 
Compensation Commissions. General Botha answered through 
the interpreter : “He agrees with you, sir, that he cannot expect 
you to place the national scouts and the men who surrendered 
early in the war behind themselves, but where possible he says 
he thinks that he has a right to ask you not to give these men 
precedence and preference or put them in a position above the 
other burghers.” 


Upon his own personal grievance, viz., the transfer of his 
particular portion of the Transvaal to Natal, General Botha said 
that it was so strongly resented that the people would trek 
elsewhere. Mr. Chamberlain replied that this would be a 
great mistake, at any rate until they realised what their position 
was. Politically they were better off in Natal than in the 
Transvaal, as “they would have entire self-government imme- 
diately.” They (the annexed Boers) would constitute a very 
important body and their. opinions must necessarily carry 
weight in any self-governing Colony. “I do not think 
myself that it is possible that with such numbers as they 
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will have, they can be down-trodden or in any way un- 
justly used.” Whereupon General Botha philosophically 
observed: “Of course he would have been glad if there had 
been a chance, but if the thing is passed there is nothing more 
to be said about it.’ That is perhaps the wisest observation 
made throughout the entire interview. Among the other points 
discussed was the status of burghers who had obtained their 
burghership since the war, z.e., foreigners. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his “ great sympathy” with the native burghers of 
the two Republics who were fighting against us, but, he added, 
“] have no sympathy at all with the foreigners who meddled 
in a quarrel which was not their own.’ They had no 
grievance as they were not required to forswear their allegiance 
to their parent State, and at the present time any German or 
Frenchman or other foreigner who was naturalised under the 
Volksraad resolution has not forfeited his own nationality, and 
he will therefore be treated by the Imperial Government as the 
foreigner he really is. On the great financial question little 
was said, though the Generals hinted their intention of 
making large demands subsequently, and suggested that 
“something might be done with regard to the widows and 
orphans.” Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that we had already 
undertaken more obligations than had ever been undertaken 
in similar circumstances. He recalled the precedent of the 
great Civil War in America, which stood out in history as 
a case in which the victor had shown a magnanimous and 
generous feeling to the conquered. For this there was 
good reason as the two sides formed one people. But the 
Northerners “made no provision whatever either by way of 
grant or pension or allowances to the people who had been 
wounded —to the side that had been conquered.” The South- 
erners received their lives, their liberties, and ten years later 
their votes were restored, but they received no money compen- 
sation. But we had been more generous than the Americans, 
because in addition to our own enormous expenses, we had 
contributed a large sum to relieve destitution in the Colonies. 
We had done more than was expected of us, and “ we have 
done all that we can afford to do, and I think it would be 
undesirable that the Generals should press us any further in the 
matter, either now or in writing.” It would be difficult to 
Overpraise the admirable little peroration with which Mr. 
Chamberlain closed this memorable conversation. We make 
no apology for reproducing it textually. 


We want, in this country at any rate, to forget and to forgive, because if 
you think, as you well may, that you have something to forgive, we also think 
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that we have a great deal to forgive ; but we want to put all that on one side. 
The war is over. We each of us fought as well as we knew how during the 
war. Now there is peace. All we want is to recognise you as fellow subjects 
with ourselves, working, as we shall work, for the prosperity and the liberty 
of South Africa. How great that liberty is, how soon complete self-govern- 
ment is extended to South Africa, depends entirely upon the rapidity with 
which the old animosities die out. Anything in the nature of recrimination 
nowadays would be an injury, and would tend to delay the complete pacifica- 
tion which I think we both desire. We shall certainly show trust in you 
whenever you will show trust in us. We shall be very glad of your co-opera- 
tion, and of the co-operation of men like yourselves who have loyally accepted 
the new situation in securing that your special views and ideas are, at all 
events, represented in the Government, as well as those of other sections of 
the population. We want South Africa to be a happy abiding-place for all 
who live in it, not for one class alone, not for one section, for one race, or for 
one political party, but for all, and our duty is to regard the interest of all, 
and we desire that no section should be entirely unrepresented. I am sure 
that if you meet us half way you will find us to be in the future quite as good 
friends as we have been, I hope, loyal enemies in the past. 


Judging by their subsequent action this advice has been lost on 
the Boer Generals, who appear to be throwing themselves into 
the arms of the extremists, though, perhaps, not without 
hesitation. 


THE NEW CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We are fully aware that there are other parts of the British 
Empire besides South Africa, but at present it is impossible to give 
the requisite attention to their affairs on account of the pressure of 
South African questions. The war has not unnaturally left behind 
a legacy of acute political problems and racial animosities which 
will tax the resources of our statesmanship to the utmost. The 
affairs of the new Colonies are considered safe in the hands of a 
High Commissioner who is trusted as few Pro-consuls ever 
have been trusted, both by the people of Great Britain and the 
British in South Africa. We do not mean that there are no 
differences of opinion on points of policy, as no man can be 
omniscient or infallible, but Lord Milner’s actions are habitually 
discussed by those who may chance to differ from him in a 
more sympathetic spirit than the actions of almost any other 
public man. He is given credit for extraordinary care in 
forming his judgment, is always prepared to hear all sides, but 
is wise enough to know that fundamental principles do not 
admit of compromise. That his hands are full is clear from a 
cursory glance at almost any day’s telegrams from South Africa, 
and already Englishmen, as is their wont, are forming political 
associations to criticise the local Government, which we suppose 
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is to be regarded as a sign of progress. While all the problems 
arising out of the annexation and administration of the new 
Colonies are interesting, public attention has been chiefly con- 
cerned with the deplorable condition of the old Colony, which 
threatens to keep South Africa in a cauldron of political excite- 
ment. One of our leading journals declares: ‘‘ We do not think 
it profitable to follow in detail the bickerings which are going on 
in the Cape Parliament. Provided that the higher interests of 
the Empire are not imperilled, and that no injustice is done 
to men, whether of Dutch or British blood, who stood by us 
during the crisis of the war, the people of Cape Colony must 
be left to manage their own affairs in their own way.” This 
savours too much of the superior person for our taste. As 
we in this country are largely responsible for the present crisis 
at the Cape, the least we can do is to try and understand it, 
all the more as the “higher interests of the Empire” may 
easily become “imperilled” if things are allowed to drift 
much longer under present auspices, The matter cannot be 
disposed of by the easy formula that the people of a self-govern- 
ing Colony must be left to their own devices. The Imperial 
Government has had a fair opportunity at any time during 
the last two and a half years of suspending the Constitution 
in accordance with the desires of an overwhelming majority of 
the loyal part of the population, whom one would have 
thought entitled to special consideration at a time when the 
existence of the Empire was at stake. As so often before, we 
refused to accept Loyalist advice, and the present situation is 
directly due to that refusal. That is why public opinion in 
this country owes it to our unfortunate fellow country- 
men in Cape Colony to take a sympathetic interest in 
their affairs. During the past month there has been a 
series of angry and painful debates, of which epitomes 
have been telegraphed to England, but it is not only in the 
speeches or divisions in the Cape House of Assembly that 
the capital facts are to be found. One feature, however, of 
recent Oratory cannot fail to make a disagreeable impression 
upon other parts of the Empire, viz., the steady /fuszllade of 
Messrs. Merriman and Sauer upon Lord Milner. The signifi- 
cance of these attacks is explained in an admirable special 
article ‘from a Correspondent” in the Zizmes of September 23, 
who describes them as “perhaps the most immediate and 
injurious result” of our refusal to suspend the Cape Constitu- 
tion. Owing to this failure half of European South Africa has 
been subjected to an authority hostile to Lord Milner at a time 


when the most urgent need of the country is “ uniformity of 
administration,” 
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As the article points out, the submission of the Boer and 
Rebel commandoes imposed upon us a double task, as had 
been shown by various episodes, such as the enmity of the 
Dutch during the war, the findings of the Lands Settlement 
Commission and the great Irrigation Report of Mr. Wilcocks. 
These two objects were the political regeneration of South 
Africa by racial amalgamation, and its physical regeneration 
by irrigation. Ultimately we may hope to achieve the former 
by means of education and colonisation, but British agricul- 
tural settlers cannot be brought into the country in any serious 
numbers until there is a radical improvement in its present 
physical conditions. It was therefore all-important, as has been 
pointed out so often, to secure a period of respite from political 
turmoil and intercolonial jealousy, during which the adminis- 
trative machinery might be devoted to developing the resources 
of the country. South Africa west of the Drakensberg is 
physically one country, and the Dutch population between the 
Limpopo and Cape Town are one people. This area should 
therefore have been placed under one administration. Had 
the Cape Constitution been suspended, that Colony which 
contains more than half the Dutch population of South 
Africa would have been added to the area of Crown 
Colony Government, and, together with the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony would have formed a single unit 
under the High Commissioner. “Thus the administrative 
unity for which South Africa had vainly striven for half a 
century, which was never more necessary than at this crisis in 
its history, would have been virtually achieved.” This was the 
course endorsed by Lord Milner’s judgment, and for which the 
Progressive members of the Cape Parliament petitioned. Or the 
case may be put in another way. We had spent over two 
hundred million pounds, and had sacrificed more than twenty 
thousand lives in crushing an anti-British conspiracy north of 
the Orange River. Are we to jeopardise the fruils of our 
victory by allowing a not dissimilar anti-British conspiracy to 
raise its head south of the Orange River and begin the whole 
Boer movement anew ? We have tacitly consented to surrender 
more than one-half the country to an authority which is avow- 
edly “antagonistic” to the policy of the statesman who has 
been entrusted with the task of reconstructing South Africa, 
and hardly less hostile to the objects which that policy has in 
view, viz., the security of British supremacy. The present 
Government of Cape Colony, though nominally Progressive, is 
substantially an Africander Bond Government, being kept in 
power by Bond members and opposed by the majority of the 
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Progressive Party which placed it there. Sir Gordon Sprigg 
the Cape Premier, who became the creature of the Bond from 
the moment suspension was refused, thus airily proclaimed the 
emancipation of this part of South Africa from the High Com- 
missioner on the eve of his return to the Cape: 


Where I specially think the home Government has done right is in listening 
to the voice of the Government of Cape Colony. Lord Milner has no juris- 
diction whatever in the Cape. He is High Commissioner, and his duties are 
entirely outside the Cape Colony. The Governor of the colony represents 
the Crown, and the Governor is no more the Government than King Edward VI. 
is the Government here. The Government is the Ministry, and the Ministry 
is entirely with me—solid as one man on the subject. 


This theory of the position of the Cape Government was 
amplified by Sir Gordon Sprigg in addressing a deputation 
representing a Conference of loyal Dutch, who laid before the 
Governor at Capetown on September 1 certain resolutions 
unanimously passed at the Conference and a petition to be 
transmitted to the Colonial Secretary. Sir Gordon Sprigg had 
the insolence to rebuke the deputation for coming to the 
Governor, as they should have come to him. The Premier 
stated that he “ did not like to hear people shouting their loyalty 
in the streets. Many people were loyal who were not always 
drawing attention to the fact.” We imagine this to be an abso- 
lutely unique episode, which could not occur outside a British 
self-governing Colony. An English Premier, nominally the 
head of the Loyalist party, and a member of the Privy Council, 
flouts loyal Dutchmen for being loyal in the presence of the 
Governor. It discloses an intolerable situation, and it is quite 
impossible that it should continue indefinitely. Far better a 
real Bond Ministry than the present ghastly farce. In either 
case the Imperial Government will find itself compelled to 
reconsider its decision with regard to the Cape Constitution, 
unless the Boers are to regain politically what they have lost by 
arms. The Bond leaders have necessarily supported the In- 
demnity Bills, but that was simply because their passing was 
made a condition of the continuance of the Constitution, and 
they have done so in speeches more eloquent than their votes. 
For example, the appointment of a Colonial Commission to 
inquire into the administration of martial law, which was agreed 
to by Sir Gordon Sprigg, was supported by Mr. Theron, the 
President of the Africander Bond, “in order that the world 
might know what the people had suffered under the British 
flag,” while in another connection Mr. de Waal declared that 
the “ fact that people rebelled was no reason why they should 
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not be compensated.” This is sheer anarchy. The position 
is thus described in a letter to the Zzmes from Mr. J. Saxon 
Mills, the late Editor of the Cape Times : 


We are wondering whether people in England are satisfied with our Parlia- 
mentary experiment, so far as we have gone. This colonynow lies at the feet 
of Mr. Sauer, a man whose record is fairly well known, who is as bitterly 
anti-British as the most malignant Continental Anglophobist alive. The 
Progressive party is abandoned to a struggle which is quite hopeless. The 
unbroken ranks of Bond members, dumb and obedient as sheep, have the 
majority, and, I believe, will keep it, despite disfranchisements and new 
registrations. Even if the Ministry were not in the waistcoat pocket of 
Messrs. Sauer and Merriman, it would be almost hopeless to attempt to carry 
those measures which are necessary for the protection of Dutch and British 
loyalists in our country districts. The conference of loyalists, chiefly Dutch, 
recently held at the Paarl, affords quite sufficient evidence of the boycotting, 
the insult, and the proscription to which those who have stood by Great 
Britain during these years are now subjected. No wonder the country dis- 
loyalist is triumphant at the Parliamentary turning of the tables, and is asking 
his loyal neighbour, in so many words, whether loyalty paid after all. Mr. 
Sauer, meantime, keeps his friends up to the scratch by Parliamentary 
speeches reported throughout the length and breadth of the colony. He has 
already told the outside public that he sees no harm in secret rebellion. He 
has poured contempt on the loyal Dutchman—* the sort of national scout 
Dutchman ” is one of his latest expressions. . . , The war hascost the British 
taxpayer a pretty sum, and it seems rather bad business to hand over so soon 
to Mr. Sauer so much of the proceeds of that vast expenditure. You should 
have trusted the wisest head and the kindest heart ever sent from England 
to an Imperial task. We know here only too well how right Lord Milner 
was. Let no man imagine at home that England has conciliated a single 
enemy here by her generosity. It is simply, as always before, a weakness to 
be exploited to the utmost against the would-be benefactor. Hatred of 
England was never more bitter in this colony, and hatred has been deliber- 
ately enthroned as the ruler of its destinies. 


The worst of it is that the deplorable debates in the Cape 
Parliament will be followed by hardly more satisfactory debates 
in the English House of Commons if the Government treats 
suspension as an “open question.” If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Chamberlain frankly declared that the present experiment 
threatens to postpone indefinitely the pacification of South 
Africa, the suspension question would be settled in a couple of 


days, in the only way in which it can be rationally or safely 
settled. 


